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PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 


"  We  are  in  for  a  big  fight." 

—Mr.  Chamberlain  (May  22nd,  1903). 


I.. THE  NEW  PROTECTIONIST 
DEPARTURE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  last  phase — we  beg  his  pardon,  his  latest  phase 
— is  his  appearance  as  a  Protectionist.  True  that  he  disdains  the  title 
and  boldly  pretends  that  Cobden  and  Bright  would,  if  alive,  be  with 
him  in  this  Tariffs  adventure ;  but  nobody  is  deceived.  It  is  always 
safe  to  appeal  to  dead  men  in  this  way,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  appeal  is  for  permission  to  depart  from  Free-trade  as 
the  accepted  fiscal  policy  of  this  country.  Tariffs  are  to  be  put  on 
against  the  world  so  that  they  may  be  taken  off  against  our  colonies. 
The  Empire  is  to  become  one  by  means  of  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs,  including  a  tax  on  food,  but  at  the  same  time  securing  (in  as 
yet  an  unexplained  way)  higher  wages  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Such  is  the  policy  which,  since  the  middle  of  May,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  thrown  at  the  head  of  John  Bull,  who  imagined  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Corn-tax  had  got  rid  of  the  one  tax  that  made 
Protective  Tariffs  possible.  We  show  in  what  follows  the  stages  by 
which  this  startling  policy  has  been  promulgated.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  succeed  in  educating  his  party  into 
accepting  his  policy.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  have 
already  declared  themselves  to  be  on  the  side  of  Free-trade.  Mr.  Balfour 
sits  on  the  fence,  pleads  he  has  no  "settled  convictions"  and  asks  for 
time  in  which  the  policy  can  be  examined.  It  is  said  that  Ministers  in- 
tend to  lie  low  till  the  end  of  the  Session,  andthat  with  the  autumn  Mr. 
Chamberlain  means  to  stump  the  country  to  "  explain  "  his  proposals. 
However,  that  may  be,  the  duty  of  Liberals  is  clear  and  simple,  even  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  onerous.  It  is  to  resist  a  policy  which  can  easily 
be  shown  to  be  bad  for  the  Mother  Country,  bad  for  the  Colonies,  and 
bad  for  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  if  he  can  get  his 
way,  he  will  have  the  next  election  on  this  as  the  issue,  in  the  hope 
that  the  record  of  his  Government  will  in  this  way  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  in  thinking  he  can  make  it  an  issue. 
Liberals  will  show  themselves  to  be  singularly  deficient  in  strategy  if  they 
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allow  it  to  be  made  the  exclusive  issue  a  Nonconformist,  for  instance, 
even  if  he  liked  the  Zoliverein,  would  hardly  thereby  be  persuaded 
out  of  the  Passive;  Resistance  which  is  such  a  puzzle  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
Meantime  the  plea  is  for  discussion—- for  examination,  detailed, 
exhaustive,  scientific.  When  the  Spider  invited  the  Fly  into  the 
Parlour,  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Fly  should  be  able  for  himself  to 
investigate  in  a  scientific  spirit  the  interior  of  the  pretty  Parlour.  We 
do  not  intend  to  be  trapped,  though  we  are  quite  read}',  and  even  eager, 
to  show  how  ill-advised  and  wantonly  dangerous  bhe  policy  La  which 
is  now  recommended  on  grounds  partly  Imperialistic,  parti)'  Pro- 
tective, partly  agricultural,  and  partly  humanitarian,  in  so  far  as  it  if 
to  give  the  aged  worker  Old  Age  Pensions.  Here  are  some,  points 
that  will  be  of  use  in  the  discussion  : — 

"(a)  One  leading  objection  to  any  scheme  of  Preferential  Tariffs  a* 
a  weapon  for  assisting  our  Colonies  is  that  it  injures  us  in  using  it  80 
much  more  than  it  helps  them.  To  change  the  metaphor,  the  house  is 
burnt  down  to  roast  the  pig.  This,  indeed,  is  the  favourite  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  order  to  assist  the  West  Indies  the  Sugar  Conven- 
tion was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  Mother  Country  may  pay  eight 
millions  more  for  sugar,  of  which  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  would  go 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  present  case,  Germany  has  a  tariff  dispute 
with  Canada,  and  in  order  to  help  the  Colony  the  Mother  Country 
is  to  consent  to  a  tax  on  food  that  will  be  many  times  any  financial 
advantage  that  can  accrue  to  Canada.  The  Yorkshire  Post  on  May  29th 
pointed  this  out  very  clearly  :  — 

"Sugar  is  caught  under  the  Brussels  Convention  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
bounty  system  on  the  Continent,  if  it  succeeds  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
— and  if  it  does  not,  there  can  be  no  gain  to  the  colonies — will  cost  this 
country  several  millions  sterling  yearly,  which  other  nations  gave  us,  and 
will  not  profit  the  West  Indies  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It 
would  have  been  much  less  expensive  to  the  nation  to  leave  the  bounties 
alone  and  pay  the  West  Indies  a  bonus  out  of  ordinary  taxation.  That 
would  have  been  an  equal  encouragement  to  the  West  Indian  planters.  We 
do  not  know — it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  with  all  the  facts  tabled — 
whether  in  the  case  of  certain  products  which  would  come  under  the  new 
policy,  it  might  not  be  more  profitable  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  colonies 
concerned." 

(6)  The  ideal  aimed  at,  which  Preferential  Tariffs  are  to  help  to 
secure,  is  that  of  a  self-contained,  self-sufficing  Empire,  growing  its  own 
food.  One  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  working  classes,  who, 
it  is  conceded,  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food  when  it  is  taxed.  La 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  food  shall  be  earmarked  for  Old  Age 
Pensions.  If  food  is  taxed,  that  will,  of  course,  at  first  yield  a  consider- 
able revenue,  but  the  less  we  depend  upon  foreign  food  (paying  the 
duty)  and  more  upon  home-grown  or  Colonial  food  (duty  free)  the  Less 
will  be  the  tariff  revenue.  When  the  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  Empire 
is  attained  this  revenue  will  be  nothing — that  is  to  say  the  fund  out 
of  which  the  Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  come  will  be  non-existent.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  palpable  Confidence  Trick  ? 
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(c)  Mr.  Chamberlain  assumes  that  the  normal  expenditure  will  not 
increase  (a  very  dangerous  assumption),  so  that  all  tariff  revenue  will 
be  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  But  that  cannot  be  so,  for  part  of 
the  bribe  (see  page  12)  is  that  the  working  man  will  get  higher 
wages.  The  first  working  man  to  send  in  this  claim  (and  he  could  not 
be  blamed)  would  be  the  Government  employe.  We  should  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  food  we  give  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whilst  every 
direct  employe — the  dockyardsman,  the  postman  for  instance — would 
have  to  have  his  wages  raised  in  order  to  compensate  him  for  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  food.  The  State  Education  grant  would  have  to  be 
increased  so  as  to  allow  of  the  teachers  being  paid  an  amount  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  food.  And  so  on.  This 
would  at  once  swallow  up  a  good  deal  of  money — which  would  not 
therefore  be  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(d)  By  promising  higher  wages  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
workman  assenting  to  a  tax  on  food,  a  grave  obligation  is  cast  upon 
any  employer  who  votes  for  Preferential  Tariffs  since  "  Every  vote 
given  by  an  Employer  for  Preferential  Tariffs  will  be  an  implied 
promise  to  raise  his  workman's  wages  by  such  an  amount  as  will 
indemnify  him  for  any  rise  in  the  price  of  food."  Employers  will 
surely  be  very  chary — most  properly  so  — of  acting  in  any  such  way. 
We  say  most  properly  because  with  a  Protectionist  tariff  they  would 
almost  certainly  be  less  well  able,  instead  of  better,  to  pay  higher 
wages. 

(e)  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  always  told  that  as  the 
result  of  Tory  rule  we  have  reached  a  height  of  prosperity  never 
before  attained.  Now  we  are  told  that  tree -trade  is  a  fetish,  and 
that  we  must  abandon  it  in  order  to  fight  other  nations  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  change  is  rather  a  sudden  one.  Last  year  our 
foreign  trade  was  the  largest  we  have  ever  done ;  the  national  income 
on  which  income  is  paid  increases  each  year  much  faster  than  the 
population.  Is  it  not  nonsense  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  we  must  put 
Free-trade  on  the  scrap-heap  at  the  very  time  when  under  it  we  are  so 
prosperous,  judged  by  all  available  tests  % 

(f)  At  the  General  Election  of  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  the 
Liberal  Government  up  to  "  public  ridicule,  hatred,  and  contempt,"  by 
declaring  that  they  were  never  happy  unless  they  were  attacking  or 
destroying  existing  institutions.  Yet  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Govern- 
ment which  has  just  destroyed  the  School  Boards,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain  who  now  lays  hand  on  our  Free-trade  system,  seeking  (as 
Punch  has  it  in  a  cartoon)  with  the  Zollverein  knife  to  slay  the  Golden 
Goose  of  Free-trade. 

As  to  the  plea  for  inquiry,  what  possible  question,  the  answer  to 
which  is  not  known,  could  be  submitted  to  any  investigating  body  1 
Every  fact  in  regard  to  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  our  Colonies  is  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the 
Colonial  Governments.  Any  business  man  by  spending  a  few  hours 
can  extract  the  whole  of  the  information  for  himself.  Everything 
vital  has,  in  fact,  been  already  investigated. 
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II.— MR.  CHAMBERLAINS  PROPOSALS, 


A.— THE  FIRST  STAGE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  "staggered  humanity"  by  going  down  to  Bir- 
mingham on  May  15th  and  promulgating  a  new  Fiscal  Programme 
— undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the  Social  Programme  published  in  the 
same  place  (in  October,  1894). 

1. 

We  first  of  all  set  out  at  length  the  passage  of  the  Birmingham 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  revivified  the  Zollverein  "corpse" 
(as  Lord  llosebery  called  it  in  1897) :  — 

British  Policv. 

"  Look  into  the  future.  I  say  it  is  the  business  of  British  statesmen  to 
do  everything  they  can,  even  at  some  present  sacrifice,  to  keep  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  with  Great  Britain,  to  increase  that  trade,  to  promote  it,  even  if 
in  doing  so  we  lessen  somewhat  the  trade  with  our  foreign  competitors. 
.  >>  .  My  idea  of  British  policy,  I  mean  the  policy  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  that  here,  at  the  beginning  of  things,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
chapter,  we  should  show  our  appreciation,  our  cordial  appreciation,  of  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  by  our  colonies  to  show  their  solidarity  with  us. 
Every  advance  which  they  make  should  be  reciprocated.  We  should  set 
ourselves  a  great  example  of  community  of  interest,  and,  above  all,  that 
community  of  sacrifice  on  which  alone  the  Empire  can  permanently  rest.  I 
have  admitted  that  the  colonies  have  hitherto  been  backward  in  their 
contributions  towards  Imperial  defence.  They  are  following  their  own  lines. 
I  hope  they  will  do  better.  But  in  the  meantime  they  are  doing  a  great 
deal,  and  they  are  trying  to  promote  this  union,  which  I  regard  as  of  so 
much  importance,  in  their  own  way  and  by  their  own  means. 

Preferential  Tariffs. 
"  And  first  among  those  means  is  the  offer  of  preferential  tariffs.  Now, 
that  is  a  matter  which  at  the  present  moment  is  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  every  one  of  you.  It  depends  upon  how  we  treat  this  policy  of 
the  colonies — not  a  policy  inaugurated  by  us,  but  it  is  a  policy  which  comes 
to  us  from  our  children  abroad — it  depends  upon  how  we  treat  it,  whether 
it  is  developed  in  the  future  or  whether  it  is  withdrawn  as  being  non-accept- 
able to  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  The  other  day,  immediately 
after  I  left  South  Africa,  a  great  conference  was  held  for  the  first  time  of  all 
the  colonies  in  South  Africa,  the  new  colonies  as  well  as  the  old.  Boers  and 
the  Dutch  were  represented  as  well  as  the  British.  And  this  conference 
recommended  the  other  Legislatures  of  the  different  colonies  to  give  to  us. 
the  Mother  Country,  preference  upon  all  dutiable  goods  of  25  per  cent. 
Last  year  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers  the  representatives  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  accepted  the  same  principle.  They  said  in  their  different 
colonies  there  might  be  some  difference  of  treatment  :  but  so  far  as  the 
principle  was  concerned  they  pledged  themselves  to  recommend  to  their 
constituents  a  substantial  preference  in  favour  of  goods  produced  in  the 
Mother  Country.   Now,  that  again  is  a  new  chapter  in  our  Imperial  history  : 
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and  again  I  ask,  is  it  to  end  there  ?  In  my  opinion,  these  recommendations 
and  these  pledges  will  bear  fruit  just  in  proportion  as  you  show  your 
appreciation  of  them  ;  and  they  will  depend  largely  upon  the  experience  of 
Canada,  which  has  been  their  precursor  in  a  similar  movement.  Canada  is 
the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous  of  our  self-governing  colonies.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  in  the  full  swing  of  an  extraordinary  prosperity,  which, 
I  hope,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  its  population,  its  strength, 
its  importance  in  the  constellation  of  free  nations  which  constitutes  the 
British  Empire.  Canada  is  of  all  our  colonies  the  most  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  common  defence  ;  but  Canada  has  been  the  most  forward  in 
endeavouring  to  unite  the  Empire  by  the  other  means  of  strengthening  our 
commercial  relations  and  by  giving  to  us  special  favour  and  preference.  If 
we  appreciate  this  action  properly  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  it  certain 
that  every  other  colony  of  the  Empire  will  necessarily  and  in  due  time 
follow  this  example,  but  Canada  herself  and  the  other  colonies  also,  as  the 
bonds  are  drawn  closer,  as  we  become  more  and  more  one  people  united  by 
interest  as  well  as  by  sentiment,  will  be  more  and  more  ready  to  take  their 
fair  share  in  these  burdens  of  defence  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Example  of  Canada. 

"Now,  what  has  Canada  done  for  us?  Let  me  say,  however,  before  I 
come  to  that  that  my  policy  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  is  not  to 
force  our  colonies  — that  is  hopeless  ;  they  are  as  independent  as  we  are — but 
to  meet  everything  they  do.  If  they  see  a  way  of  drawing  the  Empire 
together,  let  us  help  them  in  that,  even  if  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  join 
us  in  some  other  way  from  which  we  think  the  same  result  would  be 
achieved.  But  let  us  be  prepared  to  accept  every  indication  on  their  part  of 
this  desire.  Let  us  show  we  appreciate  it,  and  believe  me  it  will  not  be 
long  before  all  will  come  into  line  ;  and  the  results  which  follow  will  be 
greater  than  perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  now  to  anticipate.  Well,  I  say, 
what  has  Canada  done  for  us  ?  Canada  in  1898  freely,  voluntarily  of  her 
own  accord,  as  a  recognition  of  her  obligations  to  the  Mother  Country,  as 
a  recognition  especially  of  the  fact  that  we  were  the  greatest  of  the  free 
markets  open  to  Canadian  produce,  gave  us  a  preference  on  all  dutiable  goods 
of  25  per  cent.  In  1900  she  increased  that  preference,  also  freely  of  her 
own  accord,  to  33J  per  cent.  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
results  of  this  great  concession  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
respects  disappointing.  The  increase  in  our  trade  with  Canada  has  been  very 
great,  but  it  has  not  increased  largely  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  trade  between  Canada  and  other  countries  ;  but  this  remains  true  that, 
whereas  before  these  concessions  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Canada  was 
constantly  reducing,  getting  less  and  less,  that  reduction  had  been  stayed 
and  the  trade  has  continually  increased,  and,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  the  trade 
between  our  colony  of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country,  which  was  6k  millions 
in  1897-98,  is  now  carried  on  at  a  rate  of  probably  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  at 
all  events  I  will  say,  to  be  safe,  of  11  millions  sterling  in  the  present  year, 
and  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  textile  goods,  cotton,  woollen,  and  goods  of  that 
kind,  and  in  manufactures  of  hardware  and  iron  and  steel.  At  the  same 
time,  whereas  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade  had  fallen  from  40  per  cent., 
I  think,  or  at  all  events  from  a  large  percentage,  to  28|  per  cent,  in  these 
last  two  years,  it  has  been  gradually  climbing  up  again,  and  it  has  now 
reached  for  the  present  year  26J  per  cent.  Well,  that  is  an  important  result ; 
but  the  Ministers  of  Canada  when  they  were  over  here  last  year  made  me 
a  further  definite  offer.  They  said  :  '  We  have  done  for  you  as  much  as  we 
can  do  voluntarily  and  freely  and  without  return.  If  you  are  willing  to 
reciprocate  in  any  way  we  are  prepared  to  reconsider  our  tariff  with  a  view 
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of  seeing  whether  we  cannot  give  you  further  reductions,  especially  La 
regard  to  those  goods  in  which  you  come  into  competition  with  foreigners, 
find  we  will  do  this  if  you  will  meet  us  by  giving  us  a  drawback  on  the  small 
tax.  of  Is.  which  you  have  put  upon  corn.'  That  whs  an  offer  which  we  had 
to  refuse.  I  must  say  that,  if  I  could  treat  matters  of  this  kind  solely  in 
regard  to  my  position  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  I  should  have 
said,  '  That  is  a  fair  offer  ;  that  is  a  generous  offer  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  an  offer  which  we  might  ask  pur  people  to  accept.'  But,  speaking 
for  the  Government  as  a  whole,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  1  am 
obliged  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  this  country, 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  keep  an  open  market  for  all  the  world 
even  if  they  close  their  markets  to  us,  and  that,  therefore,  so  long  as  that  is 
the  mandate  of  the  British  public  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  pre- 
ference or  favour  whatever  even  to  our  own  children.  We  cannot  make  any 
difference  between  those  who  treat  us  well  and  those  who  treat  us  badly.  V  ss; 
but  that  is  the  doctrine  which  I  am  told  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Free- 
trader ;  and  we  are  all  Free-traders.  (Cries  of  "No,  no/'  and  Umyl 
Well,  I  am.  I  have  considerable  doubt  whether  the  interpretation  of  Free- 
trade  which  is  current  amongst  a  certain  limited  section  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation. But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  not  a  Protectionist.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  if  the  interpretation  is  that  our  only  duty  is  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  without  regard  to  whether  we  can  sell,  if  that  is  r 1 1 »^ 
theory  of  Free-trade  which  finds  acceptance  here  and  elsewhere,  then  in 
pursuance  of  that  policy  you  will  have  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  reduction, 
a  further  reduction,  in  duty  which  your  great  colony  of  Canada  offers  to 
you  manufacturers  of  this  country  ;  and  you  may  lose  a  great  deal  more, 
because  in  the  speech  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  as  he  is  called  in  Canada,  made  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  the 
other  day,  which  he  has  just  sent  me,  I  find  he  says  that  '  if  we  are  told 
definitely  Great  Britain,  the  mother  country,  can  do  nothing  for  us  in  the 
way  of  reciprocity  we  must  reconsider  our  position  and  reconsider  the 
preference  that  we  have  already  given.' 

Germany  and  Canada. 

"Well,  these  are  big  questions,  and  this  particular  question  is  com- 
plicated in  a  rather  unexpected  manner.  The  policy  which  prevents  us 
from  offering  an  advantage  to  our  colonies  prevents  us  from  defending  them 
if  they  are  attacked.  Now,  I  suppose  you  and  I  are  agreed  that  the  British 
Empire  is  one  and  indivisible.  You  and  I  are  agreed  that  we  absolutely 
refuse  to  look  upon  any  of  the  states  that  form  the  British  Empire  as  in  any 
way  excluded  from  any  advantage  or  privilege  to  which  the  British  Empire 
is  entitled.  We  may  well,  therefore,  have  supposed  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  by  which  Canada  does  a  kindness  to  us  a  matter  of  family  agreemenc 
concerning  nobody  else  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Germany  thinks  otherwise. 
There  is  a  German  Empire.  The  German  Empire  is  divided  into  states — 
Bavaria  and,  let  us  say,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg.  They  may 
deal  between  themselves  in  any  way  they  please.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  entire  free  trade  among  themselves.  We  do  not  consider 
them  separate  entities  ;  we  treat  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole. 
We  do  not  complain  because  one  state  gives  an  advantage  to  another 
state  in  that  Empire  and  does  not  give  it  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  in  this  case  of  Canada  Germany  insists  upon  treating 
Canada  as  though  it  were  a  separate  country,  refuses  to  recognise  it  as 
a  part  of  one  empire,  entitled  to  claim,  as  I  have  said,  the  privileges 
of  that  empire,  regards  this  agreement  as  being  something  more  than  a 
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domestic  agreement ;  and  it  has  penalised  Canada  by  placing  upon  Canadian 
goods  an  additional  duty.  Well,  now  the  reason  for  that  is  clear.  The 
German  newspapers  very  frankly  explain  that  this  is  a  policy  of  reprisal, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  deter  other  colonies  from  giving  to  us  the  same 
advantage.  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  punishment  inflicted  by  Germany 
upon  Canada,  but  it  is  a  threat  to  South  Africa,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
Zealand  ;  and  this  policy,  as  a  policy  of  dictation  and  interference,  is  justified 
by  the  belief  that  we  are  so  wedded  to  our  fiscal  system  that  we  cannot 
interfere,  that  we  cannot  defend  our  colonies,  and  that  in  fact  any  one  of 
them  which  attempts  to  establish  any  kind  of  special  relations  with  us  does 
so  at  her  own  risk,  and  must  be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  foreign  hostility. 
In  my  mind  that  is  putting  us  in  a  rather  humiliating  position.  I  do  not 
like  it  at  all.  I  know  what  will  follow  if  we  allow  it  to  prevail.  It  is  easy 
to  predict  the  consequences.  How  do  you  think  that  under  such  circum- 
stances we  can  approach  our  colonies  with  appeals  to  aid  us  in  promoting 
the  union  of  the  Empire,  or  ask  them  to  bear  a  share  of  the  common 
burden  ?  Are  we  to  say  to  them,  '  This  is  your  Empire,  take  pride  in  it, 
share  its  privileges  ? '  They  say,  '  What  are  its  privileges  ?  The  privileges 
appear  to  be  if  we  treat  you  as  relations  and  friends,  if  we  show  you  kind- 
ness, we  give  you  preference,  you  who  benefit  by  our  action  can  only  leave 
us  alone  to  fight  our  own  battles  against  those  who  are  offended  by  our 
action.'  Now  is  that  Free-trade?  I  am  not  going  further  to-night.  My 
object  is  to  put  the  position  before  you,  and  above  all,  as  I  have  just  come 
home  from  great  colonies,  I  want  you  to  see  these  matters  as  they  appear  to 
our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  There  is  no  doubt  what  they  think,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  what  great  issues  hang  upon  their  decision. 

The  Alternatives. 

"  I  said  just  now,  is  this  Free-trade  ?  No,  it  is  absolutely  a  new  situation. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  our  history.  It  was  a  situation  that  was 
never  contemplated  by  any  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  the  authors  of  Free- 
trade.  What  would  Mr.  Bright,  what  would  Mr.  Cobden  have  said  to  this 
state  of  things  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  imagine  ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  pre- 
ference and  reciprocity  with  France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to 
approve  his  action  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  if  they  had  been  present  among  us 
now  and  known  what  this  new  situation  was,  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
would  have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with 
our  own  children.  Well,  you  see  the  point.  Yoa  want  an  Empire.  Do 
you  think  it  better  to  cultivate  the  trade  with  your  own  people  or  to  let  that 
go  in  order  that  you  may  keep  the  trade  of  those  who,  lightly  enough,  are 
your  competitors  and  rivals  ?  I  say  it  is  a  new  position.  I  say  the  people 
of  this  Empire  have  got  to  consider  it.  I  do  not  want  to  hasten  their 
decision.  They  have  two  alternatives  before  them.  They  may  maintain  if 
they  like  in  all  its  severity  the  interpretation,  in  my  mind  an  entirely 
artificial  and  wrong  interpretation,  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Free-trade  by  a  small  remnant  of  Little  Englanders  of  the  Manchester 
school  who  now  profess  to  be  the  sole  repositories  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  They  may  maintain  that  policy  in  all  its  severity, 
although  it  is  repudiated  by  every  other  nation  and  by  all  your  own  colonies. 
In  that  case  they  will  be  absolutely  precluded  either  from  giving  any  kind  of 
preference  or  favour  to  any  of  their  colonies  abroad,  or  even  protecting  their 
colonies  abroad  when  they  offer  to  favour  us.  That  is  the  first  alternative. 
The  second  alternative  is  that  we  should  insist  that  we  will  not  be  bound  by 
any  purely  technical  definition  of  Free- trade,  that,  while  we  seek  as  one 
chief  object  free  interchange  of  trade  and  commerce  between  ourselves  and 
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all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  will  nevertheless  recover  our  freedom, 
resume  that  power  of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  retaliation,  whenever 
our  own  interests  or  our  relations  between  our  colonies  and  ourselves  are 
threatened  by  other  people.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  !  desire 
that  a  discussion  on  this  subject  should  be  opened.  The  time  lias  not  yet 
come  to  settle  it  ;  but  it  seems  tome  that  for  good  or  for  evil  this  is  an 
issue  much  greater  in  its  consequence  than  any  of  our  Ideal  disputes.  .Make 
a  mistake  in  legislation,  yet  it  can  be  corrected  ;  make  a  mistake  in  your 
Imperial  policy,  it  is  irretrievable.  You  have  an  opportunity  ;  you  will 
never  have  it  again. 

The  Issue  of  the  Next  Election. 
''I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  general  election  is  very  near  ;  but,  whether 
it  is  near  or  distant,  I  think  our  opponents  may  perhaps  hnd  that  the  issues 
which  they  propose  to  raise  are  not  the  issues  on  which  we  shall  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  If  we  raise  an  issue  of  this  kind,  the  answer  will 
depend  not  upon  petty  personal  considerations,  not  upon  temporary  interests, 
but  upon  whether  the  people  of  this  country  really  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  even  if  it  occasionally  goes  against  their  own 
prejudices,  to  consolidate  an  Empire  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
relations  of  interest  as  well  as  by  relations  of  settlement.  For  my  own  part 
I  believe  in  a  British  Empire,  in  an  Empire  which,  although  it  should  be  its 
first  duty  to  cultivate  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  should 
yet,  even  if  alone,  be  self-sustaining  and  self-sufficient,  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  competition  of  all  its  rivals  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
Little  England  which  shall  be  separated  from  all  those  to  whom  it  would  in 
the  natural  course  look  for  support  and  affection,  a  Little  England  which 
would  then  be  dependent  absolutely  on  the  mercy  of  those  who  envy  its 
present  prosperity,  and  who  have  shown  they  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  its  future  union  with  the  British  races  throughout  the 
world." — (Birmingham,  May  15th,  1903.) 

2. 

A  few  days  later  (May  20th)  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Mr. 
Councillor  Lovesey,  of  Birmingham  : — 

"  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  working  classes  and  in  their  power 
to  realise  the  great  issues  which  depend  upon  our  present  action. 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  largely 
on  our  trade  with  the  colonies,  which,  under  a  wise  system  of  mutual  con- 
cession, will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  been  apt  in  the  past 
to  consider  too  much  the  advantage  of  buying  cheaply  and  not  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  we  may  have  the  means  that 
will  enable  us  to  pay  at  all.  Increased  wages  are  even  more  important  t ) 
the  working  classes  than  reduced  cost  of  living.  A  working  man  in  the 
Transvaal  may  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  his  comrade  at  home  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  if  his  wages  are  three 
or  four  times  as  much,  the  balance  is  still  in  his  favour." 

o 
O. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  2 2nd,  on  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

"Before  any  Government  can  consider  a  scheme  it  must  know  where  it 
is  going  to  get  the  funds.  1  do  not  think  the  question  is  a  dead  question, 
and  I  think  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  rind  the  funds.  For  that,  no  doubt, 
there  will  have  to  be  the  review  of  our  fiscal  system  which  I  have  indicated 
as  necessary  and  desirable  at  an  early  date." — (House  of  Common*.  Mo.  •>  22nd, 
1903.) 
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B—  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATE — 
May  28th,  1903. 

The  Birmingham  speech,  the  Birmingham  letter,  and  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  speech  taken  together  made  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
new  line  tolerably  clear,  but  the  Commons  debate  on  May  28th 
left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  question  of  fiscal  policy  was  raised  on 
the  motion  for  adjournment  in  an  exceedingly  trenchant  speech  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  The  debate  evoked  declarations  of  the  first  importance 
from  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Balfour  sought  to 
exhibit  himself  as  in  absolute  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  to 
reduce  the  question  to  one  of  academic  interest — a  question  to  be 
studied  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  dotted  the  i's 
and  crossed  the  t's  in  characteristic  style.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he 
intends,  if  he  can,  to  make  Preferential  Tariffs  the  burning  issue  at 
the  next  election  whenever  it  comes — the  dirty,  Ministerial  slate  of 
"Mess,  Muddle  and  Make-believe "  is  to  be  wiped  clean  with  the 
Zollverein  sponge ;  at  least  that  is  the  calculation  of  this  old  Elec- 
tioneering Hand.  More,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  protesting  that  he 
would  not  divulge  any  "  plan " — on  his  well-known  theory  that  you 
need  not  prescribe  until  you  are  called  in  and  get  a  fee— actually  went 
on  to  give  the  details  of  what  the  plan  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  electors.  We  summarise  the  main  propositions  as  laid 
down  in  the  debate  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

a-) 

The  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  is  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  alleged  necessity  of  inventing  some  weapon  with  which  to  defewJ,  our 
Colonies  against  retaliation,  suck  as  that  now  cdleged  to  be  attempted 
against  Canada  by  Germany.  Preferential  tariffs  are  alleged  to  be  the 
only  weapon  available. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

4 '  Are  we  really  in  our  hearts  content  with  a  position  which  leaves  us 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  face  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  tariff 
negotiations  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  better  that  should  be  so  ;  but  that  in 
itself  it  is  eminently  disagreeable  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  anybody  who 
has  had  to  negotiate  a  tariff  treaty  with  a  foreign  country.  And  I  go  further 
and  say  that  if  there  is  really  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries  to  declare  that  we  are  so  separate  from  our  self-governing  colonies 
that  they  may  justly  be  treated  as  separate  nations,  then  I  say  we  shall  be 
forced  by  patriotism,  by  public  opinion,  by  every  regard  for  ourselves  and 
our  colonies  to  resist  that  and,  if  need  be,  to  adopt  retaliatory  tariffs." — 
(House  of  Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  — 

"  I  called  attention  (at  Birmingham)  to  the  fact  that  under  our  existing 
system  we  are  helpless  and  totally  impotent  to  bring  any  influence  to  bear 
on  foreign  countries  if  they  attack  our  colonies,  or  if  they  attack  us  in  any 
manner  which  we  consider  would  be  unfair  or  would  seriously  endanger  our 
industry.    As  long  as  we  can  only  say  to  them,  as  we  did  in  1902  to  the 
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Colonial  Premiers,  that  what  you  propose  is  against  the  fiscal  system  of  this 
country,  so  long  we  have  no  weapon  in  our  hands  and  we  cannot,  meet 
the  attacks  upon  our  colonies  or  the  attacks  upon  ourselves,  which  art 
already  serious,  and  which  may  become  much  more  serious.'  --( House  of 
Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 

(2.)     .  r!i 
A  tax  on  raw  material  being,  for  various  reasons,  impossible^  prefer- 
ential tariffs  must  be  made  possible  by  a  tax  on  imported  food  not  coming 
from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Mr.  Balfour  said  :  — 

44  The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  0.  Dilke)  says  that  the  tax  by  which  that  is 
to  be  done  must  be  either  a  tax  on  raw  material  or  a  tax  on  food.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  it  would  be  wise  in  any  circumstances  to  put  a  tax  on  the  raw 
material  on  which  our  manufactures  depend  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  such  a 
tax  has  ever  been  put  forward  by  anybody.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
people  of  this  country  are  ready  to  have  their  food  taxed  in  order  to  gain 
this  object.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  baronet  can  speak  with 
authority  ;  certainly  I  cannot ;  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  not  ready  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  large  scheme  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  You  will  never  have  a  tax  on  food,  in  my  opinion, 
accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country  except  as  part  of  a  big  policy  which 
they  heartily  and  conscientiously  accept.  With  that  you  can  do  it,  without 
it  you  cannot  do  it.  The  idea  that  you  can  go  back  to  the  old  protective 
days  and  in  the  interest  of  this  industry  or  that  industry  ask  the  people  of 
this  country  to  tax  their  food  I  do  not  believe  is  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  But  does  it  follow  from  that  that  if,  by  means  of  a  tax  on  food,  you 
can  put  the  whole  fiscal  position  and  the  whole  imperial  position  of  this 
country  on  a  different  and  better  footing,  is  it  so  certain  that  the  working 
classes  would  repudiate  such  a  tax?  I  do  not  know;  but  supposing  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  a  general  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  it  were 
possible  to  stop  this  process  by  which,  not  merely  in  foreign  countries,  but 
in  our  own  colonies,  there  was  being  created  under  a  system  of  protection  an 
enormous  number  of  vested  manufacturing  interests — supposing  it  were 
possible  by  such  a  policy  as  that,  not  indeed  to  obtain  full  Free-trade,  for 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  conceivable  combination,  but  to  obtain  a 
large  measure  of  Free-trade  in  manufactured  goods  from  the  colonies,  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  not  be  worth  while." — (House  of  Common*,  May  28th, 
1903.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

"  I  say  that,  without  binding  myself  for  all  time  or  without  shutting 
my  eyes  to  possible  further  fresh  information,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  put  any  tax  at  all  on  raw  material.  And  that  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  choose  the  raw  materials  which  would 
be  suitable  to  this  purpose.  If  a  tax  were  put  on  raw  material  it  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  drawbacks  on  the  finished  exports,  and  although 
that  is  not  at  all  impossible  it  would  be  a  complicated  way  of  dealing  with 
a  matter  which  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  simply.  Therefore  we  come 
to  this — if  you  are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  colonies — I  do  not  say 
that  you  are — you  must  put  a  tax  on  food.'1 — {House  of  Commons, 
Mai;  28th,  1903.) 

(3.) 

The  tax  on  food  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  country  by  proving 
thai  it  results  in  direct  financial  advantage  to  various  classes.  {>>:e  next 
page.) 
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The  change  in  fiscal  policy  is  not  to  be  actually  put  in  force  until 
it  has,  at  a  General  Election,  received  the  approval  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

"I  have  said  that  this  matter  must  come  before  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  they  will  have  to  give  an  answer.  They  will  give  an  answer,  T 
am  perfectly  certain,  for  or  against  in  no  unmistakable  terms.  Hon. 
members  opposite  think  the  answer  will  be  given  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  our  present  fiscal  system,  and  that,  therefore,  the  raising  of  this 
question  will  be  to  them  of  great  advantage.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  the  service  I  have  rendered  to  them. 
I  will  make  no  electoral  prophecy  at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  will  say  that  I 
have  generally  found  the  prophecies  of  the  other  side  to  be  wrong.  I  am 
bound  to  consider  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  that  the  views  of  the  nation 
may  be  in  favour  of  some  such  change  as  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 
Now,  in  that  event,  when  we  have  got  the  mandate — if  we  ever  get  it — 
then  will  be  the  time  to  produce  the  plan." — (House  of  Commons,  May 
28th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

4 'Remember,  although  we  are  here  on  a  hot  afternoon  discussing  this 
question,  it  is  not  a  question  that  this  House  will  have  to  decide  this  Session, 
or  next  Session,  or  the  Session  after  ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  this  House  will 
have  to  decide  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  connected  with  this  year's  Budget, 
or  with  next  year's.  It  is  a  question  of  general  fiscal  policy  which  requires  a 
most  careful  examination,  which  requires  a  most  careful  study  of  things 
on  their  strictly  scientific  and  economic  side,  and  a  most  careful  study 
of  Ayhat  I  might  call  their  Imperial  and  social  side." — (House  of  Cou<mous, 
May  28th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Balfour  subsequently  said  (in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lloyd  - 
George)  :  "  We  shall  not  deal  with  it  before  the  dissolution.'' 


C. — THE  GREAT  BRIBES. 

We  now  extract  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  the  details  of 
the  Great  Bribes  with  which  he  is  going  to  try  and  induce  the 
electorate  to  give  him  leave  to  impose  Preferential  Tariffs. 

Bribes  to  get  a  Tax  on  Food  Assented  to. 

I.  To  the  WORKING  CLASSES 

(a)  Higher  Wages. 

"I  am  prepared  to  go  into  any  mechanic's  house,  or  any  labourer's  house, 
or  to  address  meetings  of  workmen  or  labourers,  and,  taking  certain  hypo- 
thetical calculations,  for  instance,  that  there  was  to  be  Is.  or  2s.  on  corn, 
say  to  them,  '  Now  this  policy,  if  it  is  carried  out,  will  cost  you  so  much  a 
week  more  than  you  are  paying  at  present  for  your  food.'  I  set  aside 
altogether  any  economical  question  as  to  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty  that  might  be  imposed.  I  will  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  that  you  pay  every  penny  of  the  duty,  and, 
having  assumed  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  cost  will  be.  I  know  how 
many  loaves  you  consume,  how  much  meat  you  eat,  and  know  what  you 
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take  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  on  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  put  a  duty  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  a  table  from  which  you  can  tell  for  yourself  how  much 
extra  wages  you  must  get  in  order  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  Living. 
And  that  is  the  argument  to  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  have  to 
give  their  serious  attention.  If  they  can  show  that  the  whole  of  this  busi- 
ness will  mean  greater  cost  of  living  to  the  working  men  and  no  increase  of 
income,  well,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  that  all  their  most 
optimistic  prophecies  will  come  true.  But  if  I  can  show  that  in  return  I  t 
what  I  ask  I  will  give  more  than  I  take,  then,  poorly  as  they  may  think  of 
my  judgment,  I  may  still  have  a  chance." — (House  of  Commons,  Mwy  28i 
1903.) 

(6)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

"Suppose  you  put  a  duty  not  for  the  purpose  of  protection — not  at  all 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  these  advantages — having  something  to  give 
to  your  colonies — suppose  you  put  a  duty  on  these  products,  I  suppose  it  will 
produce  a  very  large  revenue.  We  do  not  want  that  revenue  for  the  normal 
expenditure  of  the  country  ;  therefore  we  shall  have  a  large  sum  at  our 
disposal.  Then  to  whom  shall  we  give  that  sum  ?  In  the  first  place,  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  tax  ?  The  working  classes  are  going  to  pay  three-fourths  of 
it,  because  it  is  the  calculation  in  all  taxes  on  consumption  that  the  poorer 
classes  pay  three-fourths  and  the  well-to-do  one-fourth.  That  being  so, 
according  to  my  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  common  justice  that  the  working 
classes  are  entitled  to  every  penny  of  the  three-fourths  ;  and  T  would  give 
them  without  the  slightest  hesitation  the  other  one-fourth,  because  I  have 
always  held — it  has  always  been  part  of  my  speeches  on  this  subject  of  social 
reform—  that  while  it  would  be  absolute  confiscation  to  put  the  cost  of  social 
reform  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  one  class,  and  that  the  richer  class,  the 
minority,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  and  right  that  they  should  make 
a,  contribution  in  return  for  the  indirect  advantages  they  gain  from  the  great 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  country.  Therefore,  I  should  consider 
that  any  Government  which  imposed  these  duties — in  addition  to  all  the 
collateral  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred — would  have  a  very  large  sum 
at  their  disposal  which  they  ought  to  and  must  apply  to  social  reform.  .  .  . 
When  I  am  talking  to  a  working  man  and  asking  him  to  compare  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  another  argument — I  tell  it  you  in  anticipation— will  be, 
not  only  will  you  get  back  any  benefits  intended  entirely  and  alone  for  you, 
but  the  whole  sum  you  have  paid  you  will  get,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  paid  by  the  richer  classes.  That  may  or  may  not  have  any  influence 
on  the  controversy  ;  but,  at  all  events  the  working  man,  in  addition  to  any 
direct  advantages  he  may  get  through  increased  trade  and  wages,  will  be 
enabled  to  press  on  the  attention  of  this  House  a  good  number  of  social 
reforms  which  at  present  cannot  be  considered  with  any  advantage." — 
(House  of  Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 

II  To  the  FARMER 

A  Large  Tax  on  Corn. 

"I  have  said  that  this  tax  is  not  intentionally  protective  ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  that  incidentally,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  protective.  That 
is  to  say,  you  cannot  put  a  duty  on  corn  beyond  a  certain  amount.  I  know 
that  some  people  contest  very  strongly  how  much  of  a  duty  is  protective  or 
not  ;  but  still  I  should  say  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that,  if  you  were 
to  put  a  considerable  duty  on  corn,  that  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
protection  for  the  farmer.  Although  that  is  not  the  intention,  it  must  be  the 
consequence  of  the  tax.  And  that  will  also  justify  some  argument,  but  it  will 
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not  be  in  any  case  an  unmixed  evil.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
state  of  agriculture  has  been,  and  is,  a  very  serious  question  for  this  country. 
The  continued  reduction  of  our  home  food  supply  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  found  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  anything  which  increases 
our  home  food  supply  would  have  some  advantages  which  might  be  set 
against  any  disadvantages  which  accompany  protection  on  articles  of  food." 
— (House  of  Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 

III.    To  the  MANUFACTURER 

Protection  against  Foreign  Trusts. 

"Is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  shall  have  to  defend  our  own  trade 
against  unjust  competition — not  against  free  exchange  of  commodities  at 
the  natural  price,  but  against  something  which  I  believe  is  absolutely  new 
and  to  which  I  am  afraid  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  up  to  the 
present  time  ?  Has  the  House  considered  what  is  the  practical  working  of 
the  great  trusts  which  are  now  being  formed  in  America,  and  in  Germany, 
and  on  the  Continent — the  enormous  aggregations  wielded  by  one  man,  by  a 
single  brain,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  destroying  a 
particular  industry  in  this  country  without  running  any  risk  whatever  ?  We 
are  the  one  open  market  of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  dumping-ground  of 
the  world.  ...  In  America  the  manufacturers  are  making  and  building 
up  their  works,  and  when  there  is  a  boom,  as  there  has  been  recently,  the 
works  are  at  once  increased  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  home  trade  will  take  all  the 
works  make,  that  is  a  most  profitable  arrangement  for  the  manufacturers, 
and  no  goods  come  to  this  country.  But  the  moment,  if  to-morrow,  there 
was  a  depression,  say,  in  the  iron  trade,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt — it 
has  been  stated  publicly  by  the  president  of  that  tremendous  Steel  and  Iron 
Corporation,  and  it  is  actually  being  clone  at  this  moment  by  the  great 
German  Trust — it  is  perfectly  certain  that  quantities  of  iron  will  be  put  down 
in  this  country  or  the  countries  we  are  supplying  at  a  price  we  cannot  possibly 
contest.  ...  I  say  this  result  will  occur,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  manu- 
facturer here  can  possibly  stand  a  loss  of  that  description  for  many  years 
together,  his  business  will  be  ruined  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  lost  as  well 
as  the  profit.  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years'  profit,  but  the 
whole  of  the  capital  goes  into  the  scrap-heap."  —  (House  of  Co?nmons,  May 
28th,  1903.) 

IV.  To  IRELAND 

Compensation  for  Damage  Done  by  Free  Trade. 

kt  I  would  remind  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  Redmond)  that  Ireland  has 
suffered  perhaps  even  more  serious  injury  than  England.  It  has  been  the 
commonplace  of  Irish  orators,  especially  of  the  Nationalist  party,  to  say  that 
it  was  the  brutal  violence  and  oppression  of  this  country  which  imposed 
Free-trade  upon  Ireland,  and  which,  therefore,  has  caused  the  destruction 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland  ;  while  England,  as  a  great  commercial  and 
industrial  country,  has  benefited,  Ireland  has  suffered  out  of  all  proportion. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  say  incidentally  that  it  is  clear  this  question 
will  be  interesting  to  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  member. "—(House  of 
Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 
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D.— FURTHER  EXPLANATIONS   BY  MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

(1.) 

On  June  3rd,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  a  "  working  man  "  : — 

44 1  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest.  I  do  not  attach  excessive 
importance  to  the  expressions  of  opinions  by  the  trades-union  leaders  to 
which  you  refer,  because  these  gentlemen  are,  almost  without  exception, 
strong  Radical  partisans.  Their  opinions  are  not  necessarily  shared  by 
the  working  people  generally,  nor  even  by  trades-unionists,  who  appoint 
their  officers  independently  of  political  considerations.  As  an  instance, 
I  may  mention  that  here  in  Birmingham  the  members  of  the  trades  council 
are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  me  politically,  notwithstanding  which  my 
majority  at  the  last  contested  election  in  a  purely  working-class  district 
was  4,590.  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  matter  of  preferential  tariffs  and 
commercial  fair  play,  the  working  men  will  think  for  themselves,  and  will 
not  be  dictated  to  even  by  the  most  trusted  of  the  trades-unionist  leaders. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  secure  preferential  treatment  with  the  colonies 
without  some  duty  on  corn  as  well  as  on  other  articles  of  food,  because  these 
are  the  chief  articles  of  colonial  produce.  Whether  this  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
a  duty  of  this  kind  is  paid  by  the  exporter,  and  it  realty  depends  on  the 
extent  of  competition  among  the  exporting  countries.  For  instance,  it  is, 
I  think,  established  that  the  shilling  duty  recently  imposed  was  met  by  a 
reduction  of  price  and  freights  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the 
tax  did  not  therefore  fall  in  any  way  on  the  consumer  here.  But  even  if  the 
price  of  food  is  raised,  the  rate  of  wages  will  certainly  be  raised  in  greater 
proportion.  This  has  been  the  case  both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
In  the  former  country  the  available  balance  left  to  the  working  man  after  he 
has  paid  for  necessaries  is  much  larger  than  here.  These  are  facts  which  we 
have  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  working  men  generally. 

''There  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  also  requires  consideration, 
At  present  we  go  into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  empty-handed, 
We  have  nothing  to  give,  and  we  have  to  take  what  they  are  good  enough  to 
leave  for  us.  If  we  were  able  to  bargain  on  equal  terms,  I  believe  that  the 
duties  now  imposed  on  our  produce  would  be  generally  reduced.  There 
would  be  a  competition  among  foreign  nations  for  our  markets  which  would 
bring  us  nearer  to  real  Free-trade  than  we  have  ever  been. 

6  '  As  regards  old-age  pensions,  I  would  not  myself  look  at  the  matter 
unless  I  felt  able  to  promise  that  a  large  scheme  for  the  provision  of  such 
pensions  to  all  who  have  been  thrifty  and  well-conducted  would  be  assured 
by  a  revision  of  our  system  of  import  duties. 

''You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  amount  of  corn  and  food 
already  supplied  from  the  British  possessions  is  very  important  and  is 
capable  of  rapid  increase.  The  returns  show  that  this  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  even  without  a  preference,  while  our  exports  of  finished  goods  to 
foreign  countries  is  gradually  giving  place  to  exports  of  raw  materials  which 
are  returned  to  us  with  the  advantage  to  the  foreigner  of  increased  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  of  the  trade  profits  on  the  business  thus  secured. 

"  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  in 
discussing  the  matter  with  your  fellow-workmen.'  You  are  told  by  the 
opponents  of  all  change  that  such  a  reform  as  I  contemplate  would  involve 
this  country  in  ruin,  would  bring  starvation  to  the  homes  of  the  working 
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people,  and  destroy  our  export  trade.  If  these  predictions  have  any  founda- 
tion, how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  exports,  wages, 
and  general  prosperity  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  has  been  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
only  civilised  country  in  the  world  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  unrestricted 
free  import  1  " 

(2.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Australasian,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  on  May  29  th  : — 

''I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  if  Colonial  opinion  were  indeed 
hostile,  or  even  apathetic,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of 
carrying  through  so  great  a  reform,  and  I  should  feel  justified  in  abandoning 
the  struggle  if  I  were  not  warmly  supported  by  the  Colonies. 

"I  do  not,  however,  accept  the  reports  of  articles  as  to  Australian 
opinion  as  being  in  any  way  conclusive,  and  I  shall  certainly  be  much 
interested  to  know  what  is  the  final  judgment,  as  far  as  public  opinion  can 
be  tested,  when  the  nature  of  my  proposals  becomes  known." 

This  was  an  invitation  to  the  Colonies  to  " play  up" — an  invitation, 
of  course,  accepted.  Mr.  Seddon,  however,  has,  as  is  his  wont,  con- 
trived to  overdo  it.  Twice  he  has  threatened  that  if  Great  Britain 
does  not  go  in  for  Preferential  Tariffs,  New  Zealand  will  conclude 
reciprocity  agreement  with  foreign  countries.  But  we  doubt  if  John 
Bull  will  like  to  be  bullied — even  by  his  own  children. 

(3.) 

On  June  8th  Mr.  C.  A.  Vince,  (a  friendly  Birmingham  Liberal 
Unionist  official)  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that  he  had  "had  occasion" 
to  put  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposal  to 
levy,  if  necessary,  retaliatory  duties  on  imports  from  Germany  The 
special  case  put  by  way  of  example  was  that  of  electrical  machinery. 
It  had  been  suggested  that,  if  retaliation  took  the  form  of  a  tax  on 
imported  machinery,  the  manufacturers  who  used  such  machinery 
would  have  a  sort  of  right  to  call  for  a  duty  upon  imports  that  com- 
peted with  their  products,  and  that  such  a  duty  would  be  purely 
protective.  Mr.  Vince  received  the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  secretary,  dated  June  1st  : — 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  propose  to  put  any  tax  on  German 
machinery  merely  because  it  was  cheaper  than  English,  but  if  he  found  that 
German  machinery  was  receiving  a  bounty — either  direct  or  indirect — he 
would  then  be  perfectly  ready  to  put  on  a  corresponding  duty.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  adhere  in  every  case  to  Cobden's  principle  of  free 
interchange  at  the  natural  price.  According  to  this,  if  he  did  put  on  a  duty 
it  would  not  necessarily  give  a  claim  to  any  other  manufacturer.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  found  that  the  Germans  earned  their  success  legitimately,  he 
would  leave  the  home  manufacturers  to  find  out  how  they  did  it  and  to  beat 
the  Germans  with  their  own  weapons." 

Mr.  Vince  put  a  further  question  —  viz.,  whether  the  word 
"  legitimately  "  was  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  as  illegitimate 
the  advantage,  if  any,  that  the  German  manufacturer  might  have  in 
the  absence  of  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  on  English  manufac- 
turers by  Factory  Acts  and  by  the  approved  rules  of  the  trade  unions. 
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Was  sweating  a  form  of  unfair  competition  that  may  be  countered  by 
an  import  duty'?  To  this  question  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  "Yes." 
It  will  be  seen  that  already  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  become  an  out  and 
out  Protectionist,  of  the  most  approved  Howard- Vincent  type  The 
strategy  is  obvious — to  catch  the  Trade  Unionist  Vote  j  but  it  will 
take  more  than  that  to  reconcile  the  workmen  to  the  certainty  of 
dearer  food  in  exchange  for  the  possibility  of  higher  wages  and  Old  Age 
Pensions. 


E.  -  THE  FINANCE  BILL  DEBATE. 
(June  9th  and  ioth,  1903.) 

The  discussion  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  was 
remarkable  for  four  things  — Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  speech,  Mr. 
Ritchie's  declaration  in  favour  of  Free-trade,  Mr.  Balfour's  plea 
that  he  had  no  "settled  convictions"  on  Fiscal  policy,  and  -Mr. 
Chamberlain's  silence. 

SIR  M.  HICKS-BEACH'S  APPEAL. 

First  of  all  we  give  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  powerful  appeal 
to  the  Government : — 

"  Year  after  year  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this  House,  acting 
with  the  full  authority  of  my  colleagues  and  without  a  whisper  of  disagree- 
ment from  any  of  them,  I  opposed  Colonial  preference — first,  with  regard  to 
wine,  though  it  was  pressed  upon  us  by  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  secondly, 
with  regard  to  tea  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  sugar  ;  and  only  last  year 
with  regard  to  corn  and  flour.  Only  a  few  months  ago— in  January  last — 
the  Government  ratified  the  Sugar  Convention  binding  it  not  to  give 
preference  on  sugar  to  our  sugar-growing  Colonies,  though  if  any  preference 
was  to  be  given  anywhere  they  ought  to  have  had  it.  And  in  this  Budget 
now  before  us,  and  in  this  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duty,  we  have, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  a  distinct  bar  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  I 
hope,  Sir,  I  am  not  transgressing  your  ruling  if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that,  though  we  cannot  discuss  this  matter  now,  it  cannot  long  be 
left  in  its  present  position  ;  and  I  would  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  my  right 
hon.  friends  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Do  they  not 
feel— I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  policy.  Let  it,  if  you  like,  be 
accepted,  though  I  do  not  think  myself  it  is  a  wise  and  a  right  policy. 
Whatever  opinion  we  entertain  of  it,  we  must  all  feel  that  it  is  a  vital  change 
in  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  been  accepted  by  this  country  for  fifty  years, 
and  which  has  been  accepted  by  our  party  for  so  many  years.  That  being  so, 
it  is  a  change  that  can  only  be  made  with  the  assent  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  say  the  universal  assent,  but  with  the  very 
general  assent,  and  it  certainly  could  only  be  maintained  by  that  general 
assent  because  the  trial  of  it  would  come  in  times  of  depression  rather  t  han 
in  times  of  prosperity.  Now,  Sir,  do  my  right  hon.  friends  really  think  that 
they  have  any  chance  whatever  of  obtaining  such  a  general  assent  ro  this 
policy  ?  Why,  its  promulgation  has  done  one  thing  already  almost  amounting 
to  a  miracle.  It  has  united  the  party  opposite,  divided  for  the  last  eight 
years,  into  a  happy  family.  It  is  dividing  our  party  on  this  side  of  the  House  : 
and,  Sir,  I  venture  to  express  my  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  if 
persisted  in  it  will  destroy  the  Unionist  party  as  an  instrument  for  good.'' — 
(House  o*  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 
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MR.  RITCHIE'S  FREE-TRADE  DECLARATION. 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  debate  followed  his  predecessors  in  office  and 
read  the  following  declaration — evidently  the  result  of  a  Concordat 
arrived  at  at  the  Cabinet  Council  held  earlier  in  the  day  : — 

"My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose  speech,  I 
imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly  fixed,  in,  I  think,  the  first 
of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated  that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation 
also.  So  far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said  has  been  that  the  question  of 
the  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  should  be  discussed  and  inquired 
nto.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if 
inquiry  should  show  any  practical  means  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  I 
avow  myself  a  convinced  free-trader  ;  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those 
who  think  that  any  practical  means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  me  in  connection  with  their 
proposals  ;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  detrimental  both  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Colonies."—  (Hov.se  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  "NO  SETTLED  CONVICTION.'5 

The  two  days'  debate  was  most  damaging  to  the  Government.- 
Many  Ministerialists  spoke  out  strongly  in  favour  of  Free-trade. 
All  begged  for  guidance.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  winding-up  speech 
said  three  things  : — 

(a.)  So  long  as  we  Ministers  act  together,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
any  of  us  say  or  think. 

"What  do  we  require  of  a  Cabinet,  whether  drawn  from  hon.  and  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  or  from  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  ? 
What  we  require  is  common  action  and  common  responsibility.  Nobody 
asks  for  uniformity  of  speech.  Nobody  who  knows  how  human  nature  is 
constituted,  nobody  who  knows  how  Cabinets  are  constituted  will  expect 
among  members  of  a  Cabinet  absolute  uniformity  of  opinion." — (House  of 
Commons,  June  10th,  1903.) 

(b.)  Let  us  defer  breaking  up  the  Unionist  party  by  saying  that 
we  are  only  inquiring  into  Preferential  Tariffs. 

"At  all  events  let  us  see  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined,  that  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  arguments  are  thoroughly  understood,  so  far  as  they 
can  be,  and  if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us  that  it  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  question  on  which  we  differ,  shall  not  strike  at  the  root  of  party 
unity  or  party  loyalty,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  its  baneful  influence 
throughout  the  whole  organisation  to  which  we  belong." — (House  of  Commons, 
June  10th,  1903.) 

(c.)  /  myself,  as  a  jact,  have  no  "  settled  convictions"  on  the 
subject. 

' '  I  should  consider  that  I  was  but  ill-performing  my  duty,  I  will  not  say 
to  my  party,  but  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  if  I  were  to  profess  a 
settled  conviction  where  no  settled  conviction  exists.    There  may  be  hon. 
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gentlemen,  and  I  gather  from  that  cheer  that  there  are,  who  think  it  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  have  a  settled  conviction  on  every  point  whidi  may 
be  raised  either  relating  to  the  present  or  to  the  future.     I  lioj >*j  fchey  wiu 
never  have  a  Prime  Minister  of  that  view,  though  I  think  there  is  every 
probability  of  their  having  a  Prime  Minister  who  lias  not  a  Beti  led 
even  with  regard  to  the  present.    T  admit,  of  course,  thai  bhe  << 
which  these  great  problems  arise  are  fortunately  rare  in  the  history  of  the 
country  ;  but  when  they  do  arise,  then  I  earnestly  trust  that  every  man  who 
stands  at  this  box  in  my  place  will  take  the  course  which  I  am  confid 
am  right  in  taking  at  the  present  time,  and  say  it  would  be  folly  and  ra  ihnese 
to  interfere  with  a  great  system  which  has  been  in  operation  all  these  ye 
without  a  most  careful  examination  of  every  side  of  the  problem  and  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  past;  not  bo  ignoi 
problems  which  the  ever-changing  phases  of  industrial  life  present  for  the 
decision  and  the  action  of  statesmen.     This  is  my  justification.     This  is  my 
answer  to  the  appeals  and  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  continu 
on  me  during  the  past  two  days,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  House  and 
the  country,  if  they  will  read  it  in  a  candid  spirit,  will  admit  that— I  will  not 
call  the  apology,  but  the  defence  is  adequate  to  the  occasion." — (JT01 
Commons,  June  10th,  1903.) 

R— HOUSE  OF  LORDS  DEBATE  (June  15th). 

Lord  Goschen  raised  the  question  of  Preferential  Tariffs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  June  15th,  in  an  extremely  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade.  He  protested  very  strongly  against  the 
Unionist  party  being  in  any  way  committed  to  anything  more  than 
inquiry,  and  in  a  notable  passage  declared  against  a  tax  on  food  : — 

"  Another  boon  is  promised  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tax  on  food. 
The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I  would  make  the  obvious 
objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the  authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled 
and  the  colonial  wheat-growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes 
will  diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside  to  pay  for 
old-age  pensions  will  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
liability  for  pensions  once  undertaken  can  never  be  stopped,  and  the  country 
may  be  landed  in  a  position  which  I  know  the  Government  do  not  desire, 
and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated,  that  without  this  taxa- 
tion on  food  the  country  would  still  be  saddled  with  old-age  pensions.  The 
liability  is  there.  How  is  the  money  to  be  found  1  Every  class  who  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old-age  pensions, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered  by 
the  taxation  on  food.  My  lords,  I  call  that  a  gamble.  It  is  a  gamble  with 
the  food  of  the  people  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  noble  duke  will  tell  us  that  in 
that  gamble  he  will  not  take  a  hand."— (House  of  Lords,  June  15/7,.  1903.  | 

Lord  Lansdowne  replied  to  Lord  Goschen  and  practically  declared 
not  only  for  Preferential  Tariffs,  but  also  for  Retaliatory  Tariffs  :— 

"1  do  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  consider  what  kind 
of  free  trade  it  is  that  this  country  enjoys  at  the  present  moment. 
If  I  spoke  my  own  mind  to  the  House  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  we 
might,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  look  forward  to  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  our  commercial  treaties  with  the  object,  if  possible,  of 
finding  some  means  of  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  those  Colonies. 
And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  retaliation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
just  as  we  have  hardened  our  hearts  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  steps  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  this 
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country  by  bounty-fed  sugar,  so  we  may  find  it  possible  to  deal  in  a  similar 
spirit  with  similar  aggression  in  respect  of  other  kinds  of  industries  and 
manufactures." — (House  of  Lords,  June  15£/?,  1903.) 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  however,  made  a  strong  declaration 
against  any  tax  on  food.  It  is  true  that  he  carried  out  the  Cabinet 
Concordat  and  said  that  there  must  be  inquiry,  but  he  let  it  be  seen  in 
no  uncertain  way  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  him  to  throw 
Free  Trade  overboard.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  : — 

' '  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  me  that  any  proposal  which  would  raise 
the  food  bill  of  40  millions  of  people  would  to  a  like  degree  diminish  their 
purchasing  power  on  every  other  article.  Though,  I  am  open,  on  sufficient 
evidence,  to  revise  my  opinion,  I  should  say,  at  first  sight,  that  any  such 
proposal  must  exercise  an  injurious  effect  on  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  subjects 
indicated  for  discussion  or  inquiry  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
probable  economical  effects  of  the  proposed  policy  on  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  our  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  staple  industries,  the 
condition  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  There  are  a  vast  mass  of  our 
people  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  or  regular  employment, 
and  who  are  able,  and  only  just  able,  to  earn  sufficient  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  remembered  that,  whether  our  fiscal 
system  was  a  right  one  or  not,  we  are  living  in  conditions  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  system  of  free  imports,  and  we  must  take  those  con- 
ditions as  we  find  them. 

' '  And  for  myself  I  say  that,  if  I  knew  that  every  working  man  who 
possesses  a  Parliamentary  franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  trying  this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our  Colonies  were  ready  to  meet 
us  in  that  experiment  as  fully  as  we  could  desire,  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
a  trial  of  that  experiment  unless  I  were  convinced  in  my  heart  and  con- 
science that  that  experiment  was  justified  on  sound  economical  grounds  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more  favoured 
sections  of  the  working  classes. 

"It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a  political  arrangement  that  these 
changes  are  proposed  to  us.  They  are  proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in 
themselves  independently  of  any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may  be 
accompanied.  If  they  are  expedient  in  themselves — that  is  to  say,  if  we  have 
all  been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in  our  political  economy,  if  we  have 
made  a  mistake — which  I  admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  our  policy 
may  prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed  changes  are  economicahy  sound, 
then  there  is  no  question  that  they  will  be  politically  expedient.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  political  advantages — I  admit  they  are  great  -  can  only 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and  discontent  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  sa}^  I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more 
certainly  or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  disintegration  of  our 
Imperial  Empire. 

"I  believe  the  best  friends  of  Free  Trade  will  be  found  to  be  those  who 
are  willing  usefully  to  enter  into  a  full  and  fair  inquiry,  not  as  to  its 
principles,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  take  for  granted,  but  as  to  its  conse- 
quences and  results.  And  I  believe  for  myself  that  the  result  of  any  such 
inquiry  will  be  to  establish  more  firmly  the  essential  principles  which 
underlie  our  policy,  although  it  may  be  found,  possibly,  that  some  modifica- 
and  alteration  of  our  arrangements  may  tend  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date and  make  more  unassailable  a  system  founded  on  such  principles."  — 
( House  of  Lords,  June  15th,  1903. ) 
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III.— LIBERAL  LEADERS  ON  PREFER- 
ENTIAL TARIFFS. 

The  following  opinions  of  Liberal  leaders  are  partly  from  articled 
contributed  to  the  June  Liberal  Magazine,  partly  from 

LORD  SPENCER. 

"Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  must  be  opposed  tooth  and  nail  by 
the  united  Liberal  party.  His  policy  involves  of  necessity  the  return 
to  Protection.  We  cannot  give  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  our 
Colonies  without  imposing  duties  which  do  not  now  exist  on  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries. 

"  The  corn  and  flour  duties  imposed  last  year  directly  lead  1 
concessions  to  the  colonies  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the 
policy  cannot  stop  with  corn  and  flour.  If  Canada  asks  for  the  ro 
tection  of  these,  Australia  will  ask  it  for  wool  and  New  Zealand  for 
mutton ;  India  cannot  be  excluded,  and  will  want  the  same  help  for 
cotton.  This  policy  will  bring  us  straight  back  to  a  long  list  of  articles 
of  food  and  raw  material,  essential  for  the  people  and  for  manufacturers, 
paying  duty  under  an  elaborate  tariff,  the  very  hindrances  to  trade 
and  prosperity  which  were  swTept  away  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

"If  we  return  to  this,  the  whole  value  of  our  trade,  export  as  well 
as  import,  will  be  diminished  ;  our  ships  which  now  carry  the  great 
bulk  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world  will  lose  their  cargoes,  our  com- 
merce and  our  manufactures  will  be  injured,  and  probably  in  [.art 
destroyed.  We  need  only  look  at  our  trade  returns.  Are  we  for 
the  doubtful  benefit  of  the  ten  millions  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects 
to  imperil  the  much  larger  trade  with  foreign  countries  which  is 
essential  to  the  forty  millions  of  our  people  at  home  ? 

"It  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  argument  to  propose  to  tax  the 
food  of  a  country  like  the  British  Isles  which,  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances,  can  feed  its  population  from  the  produce  of  its  own  soil 
and  which  must  always  be  dependent  for  the  bulk  of  its  food  in  peace 
and  war  on  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

"  The  thing  is  impossible.  The  country  cannot  run  the  terrible 
risk  of  crippling  our  manufactures  and  lessening  our  food  supply/3 

June  1st,  1903. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

"  The  proposal  is  that  in  order  to  have  something  to  give,  we  are  t<  tax 
anew  the  food  of  the  people.  We  used  to  hear  of  a  submerged  tenth  in  the 
population.  We  now  know  there  is  a  submergeable  third.  The  effect  : 
taxing  the  food  of  the  people  would  be  to  turn  the  submergeable  third  into 
the  submerged  third.  If  this  is  to  be  done  in  order,  as  I  say,  to  have 
thing  to  give  away,  who  is  to  give  it,  and  what  is  it  we  are  to  give  .  Ir  is  the 
very  food  and  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are  to 
give  for  some  problematical  advantage  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  No, 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  country  are  likely  to  join  in  that  mad 
scheme." — (House  o*  Commons,  June  10th,  1903.) 
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LORD  ROSEBERY. 

"  I  have  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  I  understand 
these  proposals,  I  can  conceive  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  Empire, 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  union  of  the  Empire,  nothing  so  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  as  these  proposals  are  in  their  nature  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  raised." — (Hotel  Cecil,  June  12th,  1903.) 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 

"I  am  most  earnestly  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  fiscal 
policy  on  the  following,  among  other,  grounds  :  — 

"1st.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  Free-trade  Policy  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 

"  2nd.  That  it  would  sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  raw  material. 

"  3rd.  That  it  would  occasion  serious  difficulties  with  foreign 
countries  and  tend  to  produce  a  war  of  tariffs. 

"  4th.  That  it  would  remove  the  unfettered  regulation  of  home 
taxation  from  the  control  of  the  people  at  home. 

"  5th.  That  it  would  thereby  be  sure  to  lead  sooner  or  later  to  very 
grave  difficulties  with  the  colonies  and  would  thus  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  it  is  proposed."  May  28th,  1903. 

LORD  TWEEDMOUTH. 

"  The  bargain  proposed  is  altogether  one-sided,  for  if  the  Mother 
Country  produces  what  the  colony  exports  both  will  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  at  home.  If  the  Mother  Country 
does  not  produce  what  the  colony  sends  her,  then  the  colonial  exporter 
will  be  protected  still  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer. 

"  We  then,  who  live  at  home  are  to  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  of 
Protection,  while  only  in  one  circumstance  are  we  to  enjoy  any  of  its 
doubtful  benefits.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  new  Imperial  trade 
programme,  gaudily  dressed  though  it  be,  will  catch  the  eye  of  the 
•electors."   '  May  26th,  1903. 

SIR  HENRY  FOWLER. 

"This  great  question  is  not  a  shuttlecock  for  the  game  of  political 
battledore.  We  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pointed  out,  that  in  a  great  crisis  of  national  policy  like  this  that 
-questions  of  popularity  or  unpopularity  should  be  nowhere.  A  strong 
Ministry  with  a  majority  of  130  behind  them  are  strong  enough  to  have  a 
policy  and  to  declare  it,  and  appeal  to  the  country  upon  it.  I  should 
welcome  such  an  appeal.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
uphold  the  material,  moral,  and  social  results  which  they  have  witnessed 
.and  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  I  have  no  fear  what  their  verdict  will 
be  when  that  issue  is  put  to  them.  In  the  meantime  it  is  trifling  with  them, 
it  is  trifling  with  all  our  interests,  it  is  trifling  with  our  Colonies,  it  is 
trifling  with  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  that  that  word 
retaliation  should  have  been  used.  Retaliation  would  involve  this  country 
in  difficulties  far  greater  than  any  of  us  can  foreshadow,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  only  with  our  own  Colonies  but  elsewhere  that  difficulties  will  arise  if 
this  policy  is  embarked  upon.  We  have  a  right  then  to  know,  and  to  know 
at  once,  where  the  Government  are  and  what  they  intend  to  do." — (House 
of  Common?,  June  9th,  1903.) 
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MR.  ASQUITH. 

"What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  I  say  this  is  a 
change  which  is  not  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire.  I  say  that  its  benefits  to  the  colonies  or  any  of  them  are  in  the 
highest  degree  problematical  and  uncertain.  I  say  further  that  it  involves 
.as  a  logical  necessity  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  food 
and  raw  material  which  we  import  from  abroad,  and  which  form  the 
subsistence  of  our  people  and  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.  I 
say  again  that  it  would  still  further  handicap  us  in  our  already 
competition  with  our  commercial  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  say, 
lastly,  that  from  the  largest  and  widest  point  of  view  of  Imperial  policy  it 
would  tend  to  brew  ill-feeling  at  home  against  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
colonies,  to  foment  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  the  colonies 
themselves,  and  to  lead  to  a  new  and  more  embittered  war  of  tariffs  .".11 
round  the  world.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  at  any  rate  until  some  better 
.substitute  than  this  can  be  discovered,  stick  to  our  well-tried  policy  of  free 
markets  and  the  open  door.  Let  us  retain  by  all  means,  and  in  particular 
by  the  means  of  our  navy,  that  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  which  is 
essential,  not  only  to  our  wealth,  but  to  our  national  existence.  Let  us  by 
wiser  and  more  liberal  methods  of  education  improve  the  intelligence  of  our 
industry  and  the  quality  of  our  work.  In  this  way,  and,  as  I  believe,  in 
this  way  only,  shall  we  be  able,  with  free  hands  and  unexhausted  res  turces, 
to  face  the  grave  problems,  both  Imperial  and  domestic,  which  the  future 
has  in  store." — (Doucasfer,  May  21s£,  1903.) 

MR.  BBYCE. 

"  The  scheme,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  a  Zollverein  scheme.  A 
Zollverein  means  Free-trade  everywhere  within  the  Empire,  and  has 
-at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  Whatever  its  economic  drawbacks, 
it  might  draw  the  colonies  and  the  Motherland  closer.  But  this  is 
not  a  plan  for  Free-trade  within  the  Empire.  It  proposes  to  establish 
a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  commercial  treaties  imp 
duties  varying  with  the  country  whence  each  kind  of  import 
-comes.  It  would  destroy  our  fiscal  freedom.  It  would  open  an 
-endless  vista  of  negotiations,  bargainings,  hagglings  with  a  number  of 
practically  independent  legislatures,  complaints  from  them  or  from  us 
that  they  were  getting  too  little  or  that  we  were  sacrificing  too  much, 
they  probably  complaining  of  each  other  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country. 
■So  far  from  linking  the  colonies  to  ourselves,  nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  provide  occasions  for  wrangling  and  recrimination  and  aliena- 
tion of  sentiment.  I  yield,  as  you  yield,  to  none  in  desiring  to  knit  our 
fellow-citizens  beyond  the  seas  to  ourselves  by  ever}'  tie  of  sentiment, 
by  every  feeling  of  a  common  interest  in  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  great  British  realm.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  scheme  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  divide  than  to  unite  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
while  to  ourselves  at  home  it  would  bring  disaster  by  raising  the  price 
of  food,  by  raising  the  price  of  raw  material,  by  endangering  our  hold 
on  those  foreign  markets  to  which  three-fourths  of  our  imports  go.  No 
plan  could  be  more  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  I  trust 
that  none  is  more  certain  to  be  condemned  by  the  people  when  it  is 
brought  before  them." 

Hay  21s/:,  1903.  Speech  at  National  Liberal  Club. 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

"It  is  mere  quibbling  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals, 
mean  anything  less  than  a  complete  change  from  Free-trade  to  Pro- 
tection. But  I  care  comparatively  little  about  that  theory  or  the 
abstract  arguments.  1  dread  the  practical  consequences  of  applying 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  In  my  opinion  these  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  eventually  the  break-up  of  the 
British  Empire."  May  21th,  1903. 

MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON. 

"  The  Colonial  Secretary  apparently  desires  to  bring  the  relations 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  into  the  arena  of  party 
controversy.  This  with  a  light  heart,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
disastrous  consequence  which  such  action  would  involve  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  at  large.  But  his  proposals,  as  I  understand 
them,  would  involve  not  only  preferential  treatment,  but  of  necessity 
Protection  and  retaliation.  They  must  be  steadfastly  resisted  by  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  fiscal  freedom  and  simplicity  of  taxation 
which  this  country  has  now  enjoyed  for  fifty  years.  It  is  some  comfort 
to  think  that  the  Corn  Duty  is  gone.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  have- 
constituted  a  very  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain."  May  27th,  1903. 

IV. -UNIONISTS  ON  PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. 

It  is  quite  clear  already  that  a  great  many  Unionists  are  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  Preferential  Tariffs.    Here  are  extracts  from  speeches 
and  declarations  by  Unionists  : — 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (C)  (Oldham): — 

"The  Colonial  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  stop  at  a  single 
system  of  preferential  tariffs.  He  Avould  have  to  fight  a  fierce  battle,  in 
which  his  supporters  would  be  the  manufacturing  fair  traders  and  the 
agricultural  protectionists.  The  idea  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  colonies 
in  matters  which  we  must  tax  in  any  case  for  revenue  had  now  been  extended 
to  preference  in  food- stuffs.  Who  would  pay  for  all  this  ?  The  colonies 
would  be  pleased,  and  the  working  classes  might  be  placated  with  the 
promise  of  old-age  pensions.  The  cost  must  principally  fall  on  the  manufac- 
turing fair  traders,  who  would  have  to  pay  more  for  labour  and  who  would, 
therefore,  lose  in  neutral  markets.  They  would  insist  on  some  tangible 
return,  and  the  only  one  possible  would  be  an  elaborate  system  of  bounties 
and  duties.  This  move  meant  a  change,  not  only  in  historic  English  parties, 
but  in  the  conditions  of  our  public  life.  The  old  Conservative  party,  with 
its  religious  convictions  and  constitutional  principles,  would  disappear,  and 
a  new  party  would  arise,  rich,  materialist,  and  secular,  whose  opinions 
would  turn  on  tariffs  and  who  would  cause  the  lobbies  to  be  crowded  with 
the  touts  of  protected  industries.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  ? 
Never  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  greater,  or  the  trade  returns  higher,  or 
the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  more  pronounced.  Was  it  that  we  were  tired  of 
these  good  days  ?  There  was  no  popular  demand  for  the  departure,  which 
could  not  have  been,  proposed  on  more  slender  provocation." — (House  of 
Commons,  May  1903.) 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (C)  (Greenwich)" 

"  He  felt  very  .strongly,  when  they  had  regard  to  the  political  side  of  the 
question,  how  strong  the  case  was  against  altering  the  present  fiscal  system, 
because  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  how  we  could  adjust  an  elaborate 
.system  of  tariffs  for  the  ostensible  benefit  of  the  colonies  without  involving 
ourselves  in  a  series  of  most  angry  and  difficult  negotiations  which  in  all 
probability,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  tie  which  united  the  colonics  to 
the  Mother  Country,  would  tend  to  throw  an  apple  of  disco]  1  between 
From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  that 
would  be  a  profound  mistake." — (Ho\w.  of  Commons^  May  28th,  l(.iO.'>.y 

Mr.  Pemberton  (C)  (Sunderland)  :  — 

44  After  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  this  programme — if  it  could  be  called  a  programme— was  the  progra  am 
which  was  to  be  put  before  the  country  as  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
party  at  the  next  election.  Although  the  Colonial  vSecretary  said  it  was  not 
necessary  for  this  to  be  settled  at  once,  he  also  said  that  thejr  could  not 
keep  the  colonies  waiting  long  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  He  did  not 
think  those  two  remarks  were  quite  consistent :  but  the  conclusion  one 
must  come  to  was  that,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  closer  union  of  the 
Empire  to  have  some  sort  of  preferential  tariffs,  on  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
own  showing  it  ought  to  be  settled  soon  and  the  issue  put  before  the 
country.  It  was  not  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  express  any  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  programme  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  all  members  of  the  Unionist-Conservative  party,  because 
they  had  been  members  of  that  party  in  the  past,  necessarily  approved  of 
the  programme." — (House  of  Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent  (C)  (Exeter) : — 

"  The  result  of  retaliatory  tariffs  is,  with  rare  exception,  not  to  break 
open  the  door  but  rather  to  increase  the  obstacles  to  Free  Trade,  by  adding 
a  second  barrier  to  the  first.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  England,  who  abjures 
retaliation,  enjoys  in  every  country  in  the  world  equal  or  superior 
treatment  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries  which  enter  upon  negotiations 
armed  with  the  weapon  of  retaliation.  To  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  by  England  it  must  therefore  be  shown  that  the  weapon  which  has 
proved  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  would  prove  most 
useful  to  us.  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  net  result  of  retaliation  would 
be  increased  freedom  for  commerce,  and  not  increased  restrictions.  As 
the  only  articles  which  the  Colonies  send  us  in  large  quantities  are  articles 
of  food,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  proposal  to  impose  taxation  upon  food 
imported  from  abroad.  It  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  very  frankly  admitted 
this.  The  imports  of  food  into  England  amount  roughly  to  £'220,000,000  a 
year.  As  there  are  approximately  eight  million  families  in  England,  tins 
amounts  to  an  annual  expenditure  by  each  family  on  food  imported  from 
abroad  of  £27  10s.,  or,  roughly  speaking,  ten  shillings  per  family  per  week. 
If  ten  per  cent,  duty  were  levied  on  these  imports — and  we  should  not  stop 
at  ten  per  cent,  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted — the  additional  cost  to 
each  family  would  amount  to  a  shilling  per  week.  Where  are  the  additional 
wages  to  come  from  to  provide  for  this  extra  cost  ?  It  is  clear  that  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  so  far  from  being  increased  will  be  diminished  by  the 
proposed  change  ;  and  the  possible  increase  of  trade  with  self-governing 
Colonies  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  a  year.  Is  it  likely  that  this  addition 
to  our  exports  will  produce  a  general  rise  of  wages  throughout  the  country  of 
a  shilling  a  week  ?    For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  it.  '' 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  (C)  (Bristol) : — 

tfI  am  opposed  to  the  policy,  to  the  principles  of  the  policy,  of  my 
right  lion,  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  believe  they  will  be  deeply 
injurious  to  this  country,  and  do  more  to  disunite  than  to  unite  the 
Empire." — (House  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  (LIT)  (Durham) : — 

"I  rejoice  in  the  Free  Trade  position  of  this  country.  It  is  a  grand 
ideal  that  under  the  British  flag,  wherever  the  Home  Government  has 
control,  British  subjects  of  every  race  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the 
market  price.  It  would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute  for  this  position 
another,  into  which  artificial  considerations  are  to  enter,  and  we  should 
lose  the  free  markets  we  now  enjoy.  The  more  inquiry  we  have  the  more 
we  shall  find  that  the  system  advocated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  lightly  be 
dismissed  as  of  no  account/' — (House  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C)  (Fast  Toxteth) :  — 

"In  view  of  the  danger  attending  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
taxing  the  food  of  the  country,  he  realised  the  need  for  walking  warily  and 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  leading  manufacturers  and 
industrial  activities,  foremost  among  which  he  placed  the  shipping  trade, 
had  achieved  a  position,  under  the  Free  Trade  system,  of  permanent  jn'os- 
perity.  That  system  had  enabled  this  country  by  cheap  production  of 
shipping  to  secure  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  had  furnished  the 
one  link  on  which  the  Empire  must  rely  for  cohesion — control  of  the  seas, 
and  the  maintenance  of  free  and  open  communication  between  its  different 
parts.  In  comparison  wnth  this  question  of  the  interests  of  our  mercantile 
marine  and  the  control  of  the  seas,  all  questions  of  a  fiscal  character  between 
one  part  of  the  Empire  must  necessarily  take  a  subordinate  position.  He 
was  a  convinced  free  trader  and  it  would  require  no  ordinary  arguments  to 
change  the  convictions  which  he  held." — (House  of  Commons,  Jane  9th,  1903.) 

Sir  John  Gorst  (C)  (Cambridge  University)  : — 

''A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one  wdiich  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present  condition  could  not  jjossibly 
endure.  It  was  obvious  there  were  some  classes  who  could  bear  it.  The  rich 
could  bear  it,  and  he  thought  what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the  traders 
and  shopkeepers,  and  the  lower  middle  classes  could  bear  it,  and  possibly  a 
great  many  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans  and 
members  of  the  great  trade-unions.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  labour  of 
this  country  was  unskilled  labour,  unorganised  and  very  often  ill-paid. 
Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  living  wage.  It  might  be  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage,  and  about  one-third  did 
not  get  it.  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  would  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  living  wage  all  over  the  country.  The  result  would  be  that 
they  would  plunge  a  number  of  people  who  were  now  getting  a  living  wage 
into  the  class  of  those  who  were  not,  and  they  would  also  depress  the  people 
who  were  now  not  getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty  and 
hunger.  These  were  considerations  which  led  him  to  say  that  nothing  would 
persuade  him  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  tax  on  food  as  would  materially  increase 
its  price  to  the  people  of  this  country.  He  would  rather  leave  Parliament 
than  be  a  party  to  any  such  policy.  Some  people  said,  in  a  sneering  kind  of 
voice,  'This  is  mere  parochialism.'  He  believed  it  was  true  Imperialism."  — 
(House  of  Commons,  June  Vtli,  1903.) 
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Major  Seely  <C)  (Me  oj  Wight):— 

"Although  he  was  a  Free  Trader  and  supported  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sleaford  in  thinking  that  the  absei  ce 
of  the  Chancellor  was  but  scant  courtesy  to  the  House.''  {Souh  o 
Commons,  June  9//i,  1903.) 

Lord  Avebury  (LU). 

"While  the  suggestions  of  the  Colonies  would  be  considered  in  a  frii 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  they  could  not  expect  us  to  do  anything  which  would 
cripple  or  endanger  that  magnificent  commerce   on   which   the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  our  people  so  greatly  depended." — {House  of  L 
June  loth,  1903.  ) 

Lord  Jersey  (C). 

"  He  was  unable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  could  be 
beneficial  to  this  country  or  in  the  long  run  to  Australia.  .  .  .  It  was 
most  essential  that  in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  outlying  parte  of  the 
Empire  together  we  should  do  nothing  to  weaken  in  any  way  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  itself." — (House  of  Lords,  June  loth,  1903.) 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (C). 

"He  would  only  add  that,  speaking  for  himself,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
do,  he  felt  bound  to  say  he  had  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry  he 
indicated  would  show  it  to  be  either  practical  or  desirable  in  the  into 
of  the  nation  to  reverse  the  principles  upon  which  their  fiscal  policy  was 
based." — (House  of  Lords,  June  loth,  1903.) 

V.— LABOUR  AND  PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. 

Discussing  One  Man,  One  Vote  (now  merely  a  Liberal  "fetish,"  we 
suppose)  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said  that  the  poor  man  ought  to  have 
more  votes  than  the  rich  man  "for,  after  all,  his  interests  are  more 
direct  than  the  rich  man's,  and  if  you  have  bad  legislation  it  may 
lessen  the  income  of  the  one  but  it  may  destroy  altogether  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  other."  Judged  by  that  very  proper  criterion 
the  Preferential  Tariffs  policy  is  above  all  things  a  labour  question, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  (as  the  following  extracts  will  show)  labour 
leaders  are  speaking  out  on  the  matter  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Mr.  R.  Bell,  M.P.  (Organising  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants) : — 

"The  policy  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  workers,  and  if 
it  is  endorsed  by  the  country,  a  contingency  which  seems  extremely  impro- 
bable, the  result  will  be  disastrous.  The  workers  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  Government  proposals,  for  we  are  already  subscribing  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  our  colonies,  and  we  are  scarcely  getting  anything  in 
return.  The  Government  policy  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  price  oi 
food,  but  the  wages  of  the  workers  will  not  be  increased  simultaneously.  1 
have  never  known  a  case  in  which  employers  have  spontaneously  raised 
wages,  and,  whether  we  have  Protection  or  no  Protection,  the  workers  will 
have  to  obtain  advances  by  similar  methods  to  those  adopted  in  the  past. 
The  Unionist  party  is  simply  desirous  of  crippling  the  working  classes,  and . 
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if  food  prices  were  raised  wages  would  have  to  remain  the  same,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  powers  of  combination  among  the  workers  are  so  excessively 
restricted. " 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  (in  his  Monthly  Circular  to  the  North- 
umberland miners  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  debate):  — 

"  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
intervention.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  hinted  that  he  sees  his  way  to  get 
the  money  for  pensions,  provided  that  our  whole  fiscal  system  is  altered  ;  in 
other  words,  provided  Free-trade  is  abandoned  and  the  people's  food  is 
taxed.  I  will  only  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse  way  of  raising 
money,  or  one  more  likely  to  bring  national  ruin  and  disaster,  than  to  tax  our 
food  supplies  and  the  raw  material  of  our  industries." 

Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes  (Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers) : — 

1 '  I  am  not  bound  to  the  fetish  of  Free-trade,  but  I  consider  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  will  be  injurious  to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole. 
You  will  get  the  high  prices  for  food,  but  where  are  the  high  wages  coming 
from  ?  I  do  not  even  see  how  the  new  system  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
employers.  As  to  old-age  pensions,  I  do  not  take  the  suggestion  in 
reference  to  them  seriously." 

Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.  :— 

"I  shall  seize  every  opportunity,  no  matter  from  what  platform,  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  in  the  strongest  possible  way  and  to  try  to 
get  my  fellow-men  to  overthrow  this  audacious  attempt  to  make  the  poor 
poorer  and  the  rich  richer.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Parliament  is  to 
take  care  of  the  people  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but 
here  is  a  scheme  for  assisting  those  who  are  well  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves and  assisting  them  at  the  expense  of  millions  who  are  unable  to  get 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The  illusive  promise  of  pensions 
shows  how  utterly  ridiculous  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is.  With  food 
dearer,  old-age  pensions  of  the  five  or  six  shilling  character  so  often  talked 
about  would  be  utterly  unable  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Dearer  food  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  old  people  to  keep  off  the  Poor 
Rate  and  harder  for  their  children  to  maintain  them." 

Mr.  Keir-Hardie,  M.P.  : — 

"I  am  opposed  to  bribing  the  working  class  into  accepting  principles 
which,  save  in  young  colonies,  have  wrought  no  advantage  to  labour. 
Protection,  however  disguised,  is  bad  for  the  worker.  It  protects  rent  and 
interest,  promotes  trusts,  increases  cost  of  living,  and  demoralises  industry." 

Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.  : — 

"As  a  representative  trade  unionist  he  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  recent  statement  that  the  opinions  of  the  trade  union 
leaders  were  kt  not  necessarily  shared  by  the  working  people  generally."  He 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  opinion  among  the  workmen  in  the 
district  represented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  felt  confident  that 
on  this  question  of  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  the  Labour  party  there 
would  give  the  people  of  the  district  an  opportunity  next  time  of  saying 
whether  they  would  change  their  opinion  or  their  representative.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  as  far  as  the  Labour  party  was  con- 
cerned they  should  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  fighting  of  their  first  political 
battle  on  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  food  of  the  people." — (House  of 
Commons,  June  10th,  1903.) 
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VI. — FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

The  case  against  Preferential  Tariffs  cannot  be  more  clearly 
concisely  stated  than  it  has  been  in  Commercial  Intelligence ,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  :  — 

1.  An  Unequal  Bargain*. — As  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  British  race  is  still  in  the  United  E&ingd  .. 
We  are  overwhelmingly  the  predominant  partner  in  the  British  federation, 
and  our  self-governing  colonies  can  only  offer  us  preferential  trade  with 
small  populations,  in  exchange  for  preferential  trade  with  41^  million 
people. 

2.  Our  Raw  Materials.  —  As  to  our  supplies  of  raw  materia]-.  *  wro-1 

of  the  imported  raw  materials  which  are  vital  to  our  industries,  purchased 
in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  are  derived  by  us  from  foreign  nations. 
We  could  not,  therefore,  without  severe  injury  to  our  national  welfare, 
entertain  any  proposal  relating  to  imperial  trade  which  would  entail  placing 
a  duty  upon  foreign  products,  it  being  our  obvious  interest  to  buy  materials 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  markets. 

3.  Our  Food. — As  to  our  supplies  of  food,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
them,  purchased  in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  is  derived  from  foreign 
countries.  The  productions  of  our  different  colonies  vary  so  greatly  that 
to  give  anything  like  equal  advantage  to  all  of  them  we  should  be  compelled 
to  tax  nearly  every  imported  foreign  foodstuff'.  As  our  imported  food 
amounts  to  £25  per  annum  per  family  of  our  population,  such  a  course  could 
only  result  in  lowering  the  standard  of  comfort  and  strength  of  our  enormous 
population  to  benefit  the  few  British  colonists  who  produce  foodstuffs. 

4.  The  Present  Direction  of  Our  Commerce. — As  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  foreign  nations  and  British  possessions  respectively, 
our  oversea  trade  is  valued  at  £800,000,000,  of  which  £600,000,000  "is 
transacted  with  foreign  nations,  and  £200,000,000  with  British  possessions. 
Apart  from  other  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  unwise  to  dislo- 
cate  three-fourths  of  our  commerce  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the 
remaining  fourth. 

5.  Much  to  Lose. — As  to  our  present  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  at  present  we  enjoy  most  favoured  nation  treatment  with  them  all 
(i.e.,  their  preferential  tariff's).  If  we  establish  preferential  trading  with  our 
colonies  and  so  create  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs,  the  former  for  foreign 
nations  and  the  latter  for  British  possessions,  we  shall  deprive  ourselves  i 
most  favoured  nation  treatment  for  two-thirds  of  our  export  trade. 

6.  Little  to  Gain. — As  to  present  colonial  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
or  the  margin  of  colonial  trade  to  be  won  from  the  foreigner,  our  export 
trade  to  our  colonies  would  certainly  tend  to  increase  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zollverein  or  by  the  extension  of  tariff  preference  to  British  go<  ds 
by  our  colonists.  The  total  margin  of  trade  to  be  won,  however,  is  not  very 
great,  indeed  small  as  compared  with  our  present  enormous  turnover,  and 
is  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  colonial  imports  from  foreign  countries 
are  made  up  largely  of  articles  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  unable  to 
supply  on  any  terms. 


THE  "MOST  FAVOURED  NATION"  CLAUSE. 

What  is  the  "most  favoured  nation  "  clause — "the  sheet-anchor  of 
Free  Trade  "  as  it  has  been  appropriately  called  1  An  excellent  example 
of  this  stipulation  in  treaties  with  foreign  countries  is  that  of  the  treaty 
with  Germany,  signed  at  Berlin  in  1865,  and  denounced  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  on  the  representations  of  Canada.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Any  favour,  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  importation 
or  exportation,  which  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may  concede  to  any 
third  Power,  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  other. 

"No  prohibition  of  importation  or  exportation  shall  be  established  by 
either  of  them  against  the  other  which  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations." 

Similar  clauses  appear  in  our  commercial  treaties  with  all  the  great 
Powers.  If.  then,  we  give  a  preference  to  the  goods  of  our  colonies 
these  treaties  must  first  be  denounced,  and,  automatically,  Great  Britain 
is  removed  from  the  schedule  of  "  most  favoured  nations."  There  will 
be  no  occasion  for  any  Power  to  take  punitive  action.  The  treaties 
once  denounced,  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  treatment  ceases  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

CANADA  AND  GERMANY:  WHAT  ARE  THE 
FACTS  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  trouble  between  Canada 
and  Germany.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  preference  given  to  this 
country  by  the  Colony  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  denounced  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Germany  which  was  signed  in  1865.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  events  is  admirably  described  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette.    He  writes  : — 

' '  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  July  28th 
he  gave  the  requisite  twelve  months'  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
treaties.  What  followed  ?  The  idea  that  Germany  protected  or  took  any 
hostile  action  against  Great  or  Greater  Britain  is  a  delusion.  She  had  no 
right  to  protest,  and  she  had  no  need  to  think  of  reprisals.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  for  her  to  make  any  representations  to  Downing  Street,  for,  in  the 
situation  created  by  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty,  the  first  overtures  were 
bound  to  come  from  Great  Britain.  German  legislation  had  already  provided 
for  the  new  situation,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  statesmen  of  London 
and  Ottawa  were  not  unaware  of  this  fact.  The  German  fiscal  system  rests 
on  a  high  Protectionist  tariff  applicable  to  all  the  world,  but  capable  of 
modification  by  treaties  based  on  reciprocity.  Hence,  when  commercial 
treaties  are  denounced  the  normal  or  so-called  '  autonomous  '  tariff  comes 
automatically  into  force,  and  this  is  a  rule  to  which  there  is  and  can  be  no 
exception.  Consequently,  when  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  the  German 
treaty  he  was  obliged  at  once  to  address  himself  to  the  question  of  negotiat- 
ing a  fresh  treaty,  as  otherwise  British  as  well  as  Colonial  produce  would 
have  found  itself  'penalised.'  The  German  Government  met  him  in  what 
seems  to  me  a  spirit  of  fairness.  They  could  not  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  as 
they  were  about  to  overhaul  their  old  tariff  with  a  view  to  introducing  a 
new  system  in  1903  ;  but  they  really  agreed  to  a  modus  vivendi,  renewable 
from  year  to  year,  by  which  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  was  secured 
to  the  British  Empire.  To  the  benefits  of  this  agreement,  however,  they 
declined  to  admit  Canada,  and  consequently,  in  July,  1898,  the  autonomous 
tariff  became  applicable  to  her." 
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THE  HIGHER  WAGE  DELUSION. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  out  the  hail:  of  hlgtier  wag'-  to  fli" 
workman — an  increase  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  add"d  60  t  of 
living  under  preferential  duties.  Wages  in  the  United  States  are 
admittedly  on  a  higher  scale  than  in  this  country.  But  hard  they 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  as  the  tariff  has  grown 
more  protective  ?  The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  show,  that 
in  thirty-three  States  in  1890  there  were  1,004,590  wage-earners* 
receiving  an  average  wage  of  1 -39  dollars  a  day.  By  1900  the  wage- 
earners  had  increased  to  1,463,365  and  the  wage  had  declined  to  1*29 
dollars  a  day— an  average  falling  off  of  fivepence,  or  6  per  cent 
Dun's  Review  gives  quotations  of  prices  for  350  articles,  showing  that 
in  the  same  period,  from  1890  to  1900,  the  cost  of  living  had  rie 
6  per  cent.,  through  the  operations  of  the  trusts  which  are  fostered  by 
the  tariff. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  points  to  Germany  as  another  example.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gives 
statistics  of  the  earnings  of  the  workers  on  the  Prussian  State 
Railways.    Here  is  an  extract: —  Per  day. 

8      d. " 

Foremen  shunters      ...       ...        ...        ...       ...    2  10 V 

Pointsmen  and  signalmen     ...       ...        ...        ...    2  4j- 

Ticket  collectors        ...       ;  2  4| 

Porters  ...       ...        ...        ...       ...        ...        ...    2  5 

Locomotive  firemen    ...       ...       ...        ...       ...    2  5| 

Permanent  way  men  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    2  1\ 

The  miners  are  in  a  little  better  plight.    The  yearly  earnings  of 
the  adult  males  are  on  an  average  the  sums  set  out  below  : — 

Metalliferous 
Coal  Mines.  Mines. 
£    s.   d.  £    s.  d. 

Overmen  and  officials         ...       ...    92    8    4       ...       72    V  3 

Hewers  and  trammers        ...       ...    63    9    1        ...       47  19  2 

Other  underground  workmen  ...  48  11  4  ...  42  12  4 
Surface  workmen      ...       ...       ...    46    2    8       ...       3S    5  2 

But  even  the  documents  of  our  own  Board  of  Trade  do  not  exhaust 
the  evidence  upon  this  subject.  There  are  the  elaborate  income-tax 
returns  to  Prussia.  These  for  the  latest  year  available — 1900 — show 
the  position  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Individuals .  Income . 

Income  under  £45    8,805.000    ...  £193,000,000 

£45    to    £105    ...    2,663,000    ...  £183.000.000 

£105         £300    ...       ,   563,000    ...  £96.000,000 

£300    ,,    £475    71.599    ...  £27.000,000 

£475    ,,£1,525    60,840    ...  £47.000,000 

Over  £1,525    15,200    ...  £63,000,000 

The  year  1900  occurred  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  yet 
over  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  adult  wage  earners  of  Germany 
return  their  yearly  income  at  under  £45. 
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These  are  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  bases  his  promise 
of  higher  wages.  Yet  in  Germany  the  average  wage  is  higher  probably 
than  in  any  other  European  country  under  Protection. 

"  Practically  all  Europe  is  Protectionist,"  said  Sir  J.  Brunner  in 
an  interview,  "and  in  every  country  in  Europe  wages  are  lower  than 
in  England.  There  are  exceptions  in  a  few  very  highly-favoured 
trades  in  Germany,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  the  making 
of  electrical  machinery,  branches  of  industry  which  have  been 
developed  by  reason  of  the  educational  facilities  Germany  has  for  so 
long  enjoyed.  Therefore  Protection  does  not  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
•on  the  Continent." — [Manchester  Guardian.) 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

England  has  itself  had  an  abundant  experience  of  Protection. 
Were  the  wages  high  in  those  days  ?  Here  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Bobbins,  a  veteran  worker  born  at  Launceston  in  1817,  who, 
recalling  the  experiences  of  his  early  days,  says  : — 

' '  The  wages  of  shoemakers  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  were 
from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  a  week  ;  and  their  hours  of  work  were  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night  from  Lady  Day  to  the  first  Monday 
After  September  8th,  and  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night 
the  rest  of  the  year,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast  in  the  summer, 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea — about  twelve  hours'  daily  work 
for  an  average  10s.  a  week,  and  bread  at  the  price  it  then  was.  They  were 
given  one  whole  holiday  in  the  year,  and  that  was  Christmas  Day,  for  they 
Jiad  to  work  all  Good  Friday  ;  but  they  had  half  a  day  off  on  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Mayor-choosing  Day,  and  the  evening  off 
on  St.  Crispin's  Day.  I  myself  knew  a  good  workman  at  the  leading  boot- 
shop  in  the  town  whose  average  wage  was  never  over  9s.  weekly,  throughout 
his  life  — not  even  when  bread  was  2s.  the  quartern  loaf. 

''Carpenters  and  masons  were  paid  a  little  better,  their  wages  ranging 
from  lis.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  their  hours  of  work  being  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  from  seven 
to  five  the  other  four  months.  The  wages  of  tailors  were  from  10s.  to  12s., 
and  they  worked  from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  except  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  when  the  hours  were  from  eight  to  eight  ;  and 
they  were  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  if  they  wanted  tea  it  had  to  be 
brought  to  them  as  they  sat  on  their  shopboards.  Woolstaplers  and  fell- 
mongers  worked  from  six  to  six  for  from  9s.  to  10s.  6d.  a  week  ;  while 
day  labourers  were  paid  from  7s.  Gd.  to  8s.  6d.  in  the  town  and  7s.  to  8s.  in 
the  country,  the  wages  coming  partly  in  the  latter  case  out  of  the  poor-rate  ! 
The  custom  when  I  was  a  boy  was  for  able-bodied  men  to  attend  a  vestry  or 
parish  meeting,  and  their  services  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  among 
the  farmers  present.  Sometimes  the  price  bid  was  no  more  than  lOd.  a  day  ; 
and  this  would  be  made  up  to  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3d.  by  the  parish.  What  was 
the  result  ?  That  men  who  would  have  been  free  and  independent  under 
a  better  system  were  compelled  to  be  paupers." — (Wedminskr  Gazette.) 

This  evidence  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  if  the  objection  be  taken 
to  the  facts  that  they  are  merely  the  recollections  of  an  old  man  there 
is  evidence  taken  at  the  time  with  which  to  support  the  statements 
made.  A  Select  Committee  sat  in  1824  to  consider  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers.    Thomas  Smart,  who  gave  evidence,  stated  that 
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he  had  had  thirteen  children,  that  his  wages  had  never  exceeded 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  that  the  average  was  only  ten  shillings,  and  that 
at  times  his  earnings  sank  to  eight  shillings.  He  had  not  had  a  bit  of 
meat  for  a  month  together  at  times,  and  when  asked  upon  what  he 
supported  his  children  and  himself  lie  said,  "  Bread  and  cheese,  and 
what  we  could  get ;  sometimes  we  were  short,  and  sometimes  we  got 
enough  for  them." 

CGBDEN'S  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Possibly  the  most  flagrant  misrepresentation  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Birmingham  speech  is  the  reference  to  Cobden's  treat}-  with  Prance. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  — 

"Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  pi  rence  and 
reciprocity  with  France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  nob  hesitate  t'»  approve  his 
action  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  if  they  had  been  present  amoi 
and  known  what  this  new  situation  was,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with  our  own 
children." 

The  facts  regarding  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  endeavour? 
to  distort  are  matter  of  recent  history.  The  arrangement  of  1860  gave 
absolutely  no  preference  to  France  which  was  not  extended  to  every 
other  country.  In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  the 
treaty  to  the  Commons,  he  said  :  "It  is  perfectly  understood  between 
France  and  ourselves  that  we  proceed  with  regard  to  the  commodities 
of  all  countries  alike."  Cobden,  unable  to  be  present  in  the  Commons 
to  defend  the  measure  giving  effect  to  his  diplomacy,  wrote  to  Mr. 
John  Bright,  "We  give  no  concessions  to  France  which  do  not  apply  to 
all  other  nations."  In  his  life  of  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Morlev  remarks  : — 
44  In  1860  England  lowered  her  duties,  not  only  in  favour  of  French 
products  but  in  favour  of  the  same  products  from  all  other  countries.  The 
reforms  which  France  and  England  now  made  in  favour  of  one  another  in 
the  case  of  England  actually  were,  and  in  the  case  of  France  were  to  be. 
extended  to  other  nations  as  well.  This  was  not  reciprocity  of  monop  ly, 
but  reciprocity  of  freedom,  or  partial  freedom." 

A  final  extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasises  the  true  nature  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  treaty.  "In  concluding  that  treaty,"  he  said  in  a 
memorable  passage,  "we  did  not  give  to  one  a  privilege  which  w< 
withheld  from  another,  but  our  treaty  with  France  was,  in  fact,  a 
treaty  with  the  world." 

CANADIAN  PREFERENCE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  results  of  this  great 
concession  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  respects  disappointing. 
Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  May  15th,  1903.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain here  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  regarding  the  consequence- 
which  have  followed  the  grant  of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  step  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Ministry 
was  generally  welcomed  in  this  country,  and  not  least  by  ardent  Free 
Traders.    The  first  concession  was  a  reduction  of  12J  per  cent,  on  the 
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ordinary  tariff.  This  has  been  increased  twice  since — the  first  time 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  on  the  second  occasion  to  33  per  cent.  Has  the 
result  been  to  stimulate  exports  from  Great  Britain  1  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tells  us  that  he  is  personally  disappointed.  The  fact  is  that,  in  spite 
of  all  preferences,  the  percentage  of  American  imports  into  Canada 
continues  to  increase,  while  that  of  United  Kingdom  imports  has  a 
tendency  to  decline. 

Imports  into  Canada. 


From  U.K. 

From  U.S. 

Other  Countries. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Before  Preference — 

Average  of  years  1893-7 

32 

49 

19 

After  Preference,  1898 

25 

59 

16 

J  899   

25 

59 

16 

1900   

26 

59 

15 

1901   

24 

60 

16 

1902   

25 

58 

17 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  result  is  in  the  Canadian  tariff, 
which,  while  it  admits  most  raw  materials  free,  is  almost  prohibitive 
against  the  products  which  the  United  Kingdom  largely  exports. 
Moreover,  in  one  case — that  of  cotton  goods — the  duty  was  raised  before 
any  preference  was  given.  The  United  States,  which  sends  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  to  Canada,  pays  on  an  average  a  much 
smaller  percentage  on  its  goods,  although  nominally  it  obtains  no 
preference.  Between  the  years  1897  and  1902  the  average  duty  on 
British  goods  fell  from  21*1  per  cent,  to  17*1  per  cent.  ;  on  American 
goods  from  14*3  per  cent,  to  13*2  per  cent. — Great  Britain  with  a 
preferential  tariff  paid,  that  is  to  say,  four  per  cent,  more  duty  than  the 
United  States. 

Even  under  the  scheme  of  preference,  when  25  per  cent,  reduction 
was  being  given  in  18^9,  the  dutiable  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom 
paid  customs  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  their  total  value, 
while,  taking  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods  together,  Canada  in  1902 
collected  17  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  British  goods.  While  the 
imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  paid 
£1,685,000  in  duty,  Canadian  goods  coming  to  this  country  were  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  little  more  than  .£1,000. 

As  to  the  poor  results  of  the  preference  accorded  by  Canada  we 
have  further  evidence  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  Speaking  to  the 
Colonial  Premiers  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  July,  1902,  he  used 
these  words  : — 

' '  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  while  I  cannot  but  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
intention  of  this  proposal  and  its  sentimental  value  as  proof  of  goodwill  and 
affection,  yet  its  substantial  results  have  been  altogether  disappointing  to  us, 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  equally  disappointing  to  its  promoters." 


OUR  TRADE  UNDER  FREEDOM. 

Is  our  trade  disappearing  under  the  present  system  of  free  imports  I 
On  the  contrary  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  that  it  was  never 
so  good.    The  figures  for  last  year  are  as  follows  :  — 

From  and  to  foreign  countries ...       ...       ...       ...    £653, 325, 538 

From  and  to  British  possessions       ...       ...       ...  224,304,515 


£877,630,053 

The  figures  for  the  last  four  years  are  : — 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

Imports  and  1     £814,570,241    £877,443,917    £809,854,400  £877,63 
iLxports  ...  J  ' 

But  it  may  be  said — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  it  a  score  time 

our  rivals  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  we  are.    On  this  point 

Mr.  Warren  gives  some  figures  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  He 

compares  trade  with  population,  giving  the  result  man  for  man  :  — 

1875-0.        1880-4.        1885-9.        1890-4.  1895-1900. 

£   s.  d.      £   s.  d.      £   s.  d.      £   s.  d.      £   s.  d. 

UnitedKingdom  15  10    4     16    8    6     14  17  10     15  10    2     10    3  11 

France   8    1    6       8  14    9       7  16    1       7  19    4       8    3  9 

Germany        ...    7    9    1       6  16  11       6  14  11       7    4  11       8    1  1 

United  States...    4  18    8       616       509       5  10  11  532 

SHIPPING  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  Free  Trade  system  we  are  the  carriers  of 
the  world.  Half  the  total  tonnage  of  shipping  is  beneath  the  British 
flag.    Here  are  some  striking  figures  : — 

Tonnage  of  Ships  Owned  Excluding  Coasters. 

1870.  1901. 

British  under  Free  Trade   4,229,000       ...  8,422,000 

American  under  Protection         ...    1,449,000       ...  88o, 000 

The  Protective  tariff  of  the  United  States  has  so  increased  the  cost 
of  building  iron  and  steel  vessels  that  they  can  be  constructed  in 
British  yards  much  more  cheaply.  Protection  has  killed  the  American 
shipping  industry.  The  following  figures  give  the  tonnage  and  nation- 
ality of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  over  a  series  of  years  : — 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 

I860.  1380.  1900. 

British   946,000    ...    6,939,000    ...  10,162,000 

American    2,245,000    ...       (313,000    ...  541,000 

Under  other  Flags  ...       166,000    ...    1,442,000    ...  1,035,00U 

The  recent  returns  of  the  Suez  Canal  show  the  constant  expansion 
of  British  shipping  under  Free  Trade  : — 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Tonnage.  Tonnage.  Tonnage. 

British   7,771,346  ...  8,651,015  ...  9,333,996 

Rest  of  world   5,927,891  ...  6,512,218  ...  6,360,363 

Percentages — 

British                                56*7  ...        57'1  ...  59'5 

Rest  of  world                       43.3  ...        42'9  ...        40  5 


WHOM  PREFERENCE  WOULD  BENEFIT. 

In  what  proportion  would  the  Colonies  benefit  were  we  to  tax  food 
coming  to  these  islands  ]  The  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Leo  G. 
Chiozza  in  the  Westminster  Gazette.  The  writer  gives  a  table  of  our 
food  imports  from  the  Colonies  in  the  following  form  : — 

Chief  Foods  Imported  from  Self-Governing  Colonies  in  1902. 

Valufts  in  thousands  of  pounds. 
,  -a,  v 

Australia  „  « 

Canada.  (A  year  of  y  N™  ,  ^outh 

drought.)  Zealand.  Africa. 

Wheat   3,194    1,483    53    — 

Cheese   4,301    —    131    — 

Batter   1,347    402    781    — 

Meat : 

Bacon,  Hams,  and  Pork  1,645    —  1    — 

Beef    92    312    428    — 

Mutton   —    568    3,272    — 

Rabbits   —    246    173    — 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Lambs  1,730    —    —    — 

Fish    1,072    —    —    — 


13,381  3,011  4,839  — 

Mr.  Chiozza  says  : — 

4 "It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  if  we  tax  food,  and  food  only,  on 
behalf  of  our  Colonies,  it  is  not  alone  in  regard  to  wheat  that  Canada  would 
reap  most  of  the  benefit.  The  Dominion  is  also  our  largest  colonial  supplier 
of  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  cattle,  and  fish.  Canada,  indeed,  sells  us  nearly 
twice  as  much  food  as  all  the  other  self-governing  colonies  put  together. 
Another  curious  fact  which  this  table  brings  to  light  is  that  New  Zealand, 
with  only  750,000  white  people,  would  often  benefit  more  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  than  Australia  with  its  3,500,000  people.  Canada  would  be 
the  spoilt  child  of  the  Empire,  for  it  alone  would  substantially  benefit  b}^ 
dear  food  in  England.  So  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  we  should  tax 
ourselves  in  vain,  for  she  has  no  food  to  sell.  But  that  is  not  ail.  It  is  not 
even  Canada  that  would  gain  by  a  food  preference,  but  just  a  fraction  of  her 
population.  To  tax  our  food  "  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  "  would  in  reality  be 
to  unduly  benefit  but  some  2,500,000  people  in  one  part  of  it.  Industrial 
Canada  would  nurse  the  grievance  that  it  was  exposed  to  British  competition 
while  agrarian  Canada  gained  substantial  benefit  at  its  cost.  This  is  no  fancy 
pier  are,  for  Canadian  manufacturers  grumble  not  a  little  even  at  the  present 
preferential  tariff. " 

That  the  complaint  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  a  reality  is 
shown  by  a  recent  resolution  approving  a  preferential  tariff  passed  by 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  was  in  these  terms  :  — 

"That  while  such  tariff  should  be  primarily  framed  for  Canadian 
interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  substantial  preference  to  the  mother- 
country  .  .  .  recognising  always  that  the  minimum  tariff  must  afford 
adequate  protection  to  ail  Canadian  producers.*' 

This  kind  of  "preference"  -  a  preference  that  adequately  protects 
Colonial  manufacturers  from  outside  competition,  even  the  competition 
of  the  Mother  Country — is  much  in  favour  with  Colonial  statesmen. 
Speaking  on  June  3rd,  1903,  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  at 
Melbourne,  Mr.  Kingston,  Federal  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,. 
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said  he  felt  the  colony  might  give  Great  Britain  preference  ovei 
foreigners,  without  inexpedient  loss  to  revenue,  by  maintaining  the 
existing  duties  and  raising  them  against  foreigners. 

Obviously  it  matters  not  what  the  maximum  duty  may  be  SO 
long  as  the  minimum  remains  prohibitive.  Not  one  ton  more  of 
British  manufactures  will  enter  the  colony.  In  self-defence,  however, 
the  Colonial  manufacturer  must  keep  up  his  wall  of  tariffs  against  the 
English  manufacturer,  who  is  everywhere  his  most  formidable  com 
petitor,  for  while  the  American  exports  manufactured  good-  to  the 
value  of  £1,  and  the  German  to  the  value  of  £2,  the  Englishman 
sends  abroad  as  much  as  the  two  combined. 

Addressing  the  Colonial  Premiers  in  July,  1902,  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

"  .  .  .  So  long  as  a  preferential  tariff,  even  a  munificent  preference,  is 
still  sufficiently  protective  to  exclude  us  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  from  your 
markets,  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  that  you  have  imposed  even  greater 
disability  upon  the  same  goods  if  they  come  from  foreign  markets,  especially 
if  the  articles  in  which  the  foreigners  are  interested  come  in  under  more 
favourable  conditions." 

TARIFFS  BREED  TRUSTS. 

"  The  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  Customs  Tariff  Bill — it  is  the  Government 
through  its  tariff  laws  which  plunders  the  people,  and  the  trusts  are  merely  the 
machinery  for  doing  it." — {Henry  Havemeyer,  President  of  the  Sugar  Trust, 
June  Uth,  1899.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  urges  the  country  on  to  Protection  by  the  spectre 
of  the  trusts.  "Has  the  House,"  he  asked  on  May  28th,  "  considered 
what  is  the  practical  working  of  the  great  trusts  which  are  now  being 
formed  in  America,  and  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Continent — the 
enormous  aggregations  wielded  by  one  man,  by  a  single  brain,  and 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  destroying  a  particular 
industry  in  this  country  without  running  any  risk  whatever  1  We  are 
the  one  open  market  of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  dumping-ground 
of  the  world." 

There  is  here  a  characteristic  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
tariffs  are  the  forcing  ground  for  trusts.  If  the  great  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  charge  prices  at  home  that 
they  cannot  obtain  in  markets  abroad  it  is  because  the  tariff  enables 
them  to  do  so.  Here  are  some  striking  differences  between  the  prices 
obtained  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  American  manufacturers.  They 
were  gathered  by  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee  :  — 

Quantity  Export  Per  cent 

Quoted.  Price.  U.S.Price.  Difference 

Borax  (refined)         ...         lb.  2h  cents  7|  cents  210 

Lead  (pigs)    1001b.  2  to  2J  cents  3|  cents  50  to  87 

Hand-saws    dozen  1482  dol.  18*04  dol.  22 

Sewing  Machines      ...       each  13'25  dol.  20  dol. 

Tin  Plates    1001b.  3*19  dol.  4'19  dol.  31 

Wire  Rope,  1  in.  cir. ...  100  ft.  '72  dol,  2  60  dol.  261 

The  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  sufficient  is  quoted  to  show 
how  the  tariff  enables  the  trust  to  bleed  the  home  consumer. 
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"WHAT  I  HAVE  SAID,  I  HAVE  SAID." 

The  doctrine  of  "  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said "  is  of  strictly 
limited  application  on  this  subject,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already 
taken  occasion  to  say  that  he  has  changed  his  views.  Still  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  his  old  opinions  have  a  certain  soundness. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1881,  in  response  to  a  Fair 
Trade  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

"Lastly,  Sir,  is  anyone  bold  enough  to  propose  that  we  should  put  duties 
upon  food  ?  Mr.  Ecroyd  no  doubt  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
has  referred  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  require  from  the  working 
classes,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  demand  upon  them  that  they 
should  pay  an  extra  price  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  most  important  articles  of 
their  daily  consumption.  Well,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although 
improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by  mis- 
representations, the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies, 
and  might  be  foolish  enough  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the 
food  of  the  country,  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of.  If  this  course  is  ever 
taken,  and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  recur,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  state  of  things  more  dangerous  and  more  disastrous  than  any- 
thing which  has  been  seen  in  this  country  since  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law. 
With  the  growth  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  with 
the  knowledge  they  now  possess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against 
such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious  that  I  do  not 
like  to  contemplate  them.  A  tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages. 
It  would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their  productive  value — the  same 
amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power.  It  would  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every  article  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  indubitably  bring  about  the  loss  of  that 
gigantic  export  trade  which  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country  working 
under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom  has  been  able  to  create." — {House 
of  Commons,  August  12th,  1881.) 

At  a  later  period  in  his  Radical  days  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not 
changed  his  views.  In  a  famous  speech  at  Birmingham  in  1885  he 
declared  : — 

"  The  owners  of  property — those  who  are  interested  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be  glad  to 
entrap  you  from  the  right  path  by  raising  the  cry  of  Fair  Trade,  under 
which  they  cover  their  demand  for  Protection,  and  in  connection  with  which 
they  would  tax  the  food  of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the 
landlords.  .  .  .  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  Labour  by  taxing  its 
means  of  subsistence." — {Birmingham,  May  &th,  1885.) 

A  final  quotation  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  suffice.  It  is  from  a 
speech  delivered  at  Ipswich  in  1885  : — 

4 'If  they  study  history  at  all  they  will  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  was  never  so  hopeless,  and  that  the  state  of  the  labourers  was  never 
so  abject,  as  when  corn  was  kept  up  at  a  high  value  by  a  prohibitive  protec- 
tive duty,  when  it  was  64s.,  or  even  rose  to  120s.  per  quarter.  Even  in  that 
time  the  evidence  given  before  repeated  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shows  that  the  state  of  agriculture  was  deplorable."—  (Ipswich, 
January  1UK  1885.) 
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